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is to distinguish between pennies per pound 
of something and dollars per ton. 

For instance, when aluminum, zinc or 
copper raise their prices a few cents a pound, 
it attracts little public notice. 

When steel raises its price a few dollars a 
ton, it seems like a huge wallop. 


But aluminum costs about 42 cents a 
pound. Copper about 60 cents. Steel, of the 
types used for the most common articles, 
averages about 7 cents a pound. 

Steel is the most versatile as well as lowest 
priced metal. 


When you design, think first of steel. 


Prices are for sheet product as compiled by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 1, 1957. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices * Cleveland 1, Ohio 
WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN VARIOUS TYPES OF STEEL and their uses, Republic provides manufacturers of a wide 
variety of products with competent metallurgical and engineering service. For example, there are over 30 standard types 
of ENDURO® Stainless Steel. The Republic metallurgist helps the manufacturer select the proper type to meet his require- 
ments for resistance to heat, corrosion, wear, or for cleanability, sanitation, good looks. This service is without obligation. 
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Have YOU ordered your copy yet? 





Only once in a century do you 
have an opportunity to obtain 


such a book for: 


e Your personal library 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Philadelphia Convention 


> By a four-to-one vote, the more than 6,000 delegates 
at the NEA convention in Philadelphia last July adopted 
the Proposed Expanded Program. This means that NEA 
dues are now $10 a year instead of $5 and that the NEA 
is launched on a program of even greater service to the pro- 
fession. (See pages 361, 386, and 401.) 


Other highlights of the convention were: 


@ Lyman Ginger, dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Kentucky, was elected president for the 
1957-58 school year. Ruth Stout, director of field programs 
for the Kansas State Teachers Association, Topeka, was 
elected first vice-president. (For other officers, see page 
404.) 


@ In over 300 small groups, delegates discussed implemen- 
tation of the expanded program and new goals for the NEA. 
Suggestions of the circles will be coordinated into a set of 
goals to be considered for adoption at the Cleveland con- 
vention in 1958. About 70°% of the delegates were class- 
room teachers; about 60°72 were women. There was one 
delegate for every 117 NEA members. 


@ Many national leaders spoke to the almost 20,000 
teachers who attended the general sessions. (See pages 375- 
78.) 


@ The NEA centennial was featured prominently in dis- 
plays, a pageant, the premzére of the centennial music, issu- 
ance of a special teachers’ stamp, sale of a special NEA his- 
tory, and a centennial convocation. The convocation brought 
together some 1,200 representative leaders from lay groups, 
higher education, and the NEA to consider problems re- 


lated to the centennial theme, ‘““An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” 


@ Delegates voted to make the first vice-president the 
president-elect, and to eliminate the other 11 vice-presidents ; 
this change will not take effect until July 1958. The NEA 
Executive Committee was given power to censure, suspend, 
or expel a member or to reinstate a suspended or expelled 
member. Most of the other proposed changes in the NEA 
Bylaws were also accepted. (A complete convention report 
will appear in the NEA Addresses and Proceedings.) 


@ NEA departments, committees, commissions, and small 
groups discussed problems in specialized areas. 


@ Over 150 commercial exhibits and dozens of profes- 
sional displays were visited by convention participants. 


@ Featuring Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Martha Rountree’s TV program, Press Conference, was 
kinescoped on the auditorium stage for later nationwide 
viewing. Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon appeared 
at the Future Teachers of America Notables Dinner. 
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@ The Representative Assembly passed 31 resolutions, 
some of which will be reported in the October JoURNAL. 
All will appear in Addresses and Proceedings. 


Teacher Welfare 


© Nearly 100 persons, including teachers, administrators, 
school-board members, and other citizens of Monroe, Michi- 
gan, have been interviewed by a joint committee of the 
NEA and the Michigan Education Association in investiga- 


tion of the case of Ruth Amen, public-school principal for 
11 years in Monroe. 


Failure to renew Miss Amen’s contract last spring was at- 
tributed by members of the Monroe board of education to 
her being “simply unable to get along”’ with parents, pupils, 
superintendent, and board members. 


Careful review by the board of education of its action was 
suggested by the committee, which found it “difficult to 
justify the nonrenewal of Miss Amen’s contract without ac- 
cording her the one-year opportunity to meet the require- 
ments of the board of education that would admittedly be 
granted to any other experienced teacher.” 


a School-personnel situation in Missoula County High 
School, Montana, was the subject of an investigation opened 
last month under the joint sponsorship of the NEA Defense 
Commission and the Montana Education Association. 


Issues involved included the question of whether the board 
of trustees acted fairly in unexpectedly denying regular sal- 
ary increments to four tenure teachers at the close of the 
1956-57 school year. Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary 
of the Defense Commission, said a committee interviewed 
school personnel, school-board members, and citizens who 
had information that might help in getting an over-all 


view of the personnel situation in the Missoula County 
High School. 


& First tenure test under Delaware's year-old Fair Dis- 
missal Law resulted in July in the reinstatement of J. 


Stanley James as teaching principal at Millsboro School 
No. 204. 


Twenty-four witnesses appeared before the board of trus- 
tees, Millsboro School, in a series of five weekly hearings 
following Mr. James’ appeal to the fair-dismissal committee 
of the Delaware State Education Association. All four 
charges—misconduct in office, incompetency, neglect of 
duty, and insubordination—were dropped on the basis of 
evidence presented. 


New NEA Service 

& TV, radio, and the National Education Association 
begin the new school year with a strong new link in the 
form of a permanent Tv-radio branch office opened by the 


NEA on July 23 in New York City. Expanded cooperation 
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between the areas of education and public communication 
is in line with policy approved at the centennial convention 
and is expected to advance both the level of Tv-radio pro- 
gram content and the public understanding of education. 


Heading up NEA’s new tTv-radio branch office is Richard 
Krolik, recently associated with NBc’s “Wide, Wide 
World” and “Today,” and former director of television ac- 
tivities for Life. To keep NEA members continuously in- 
formed as to upcoming Tv and radio productions which 
have a personal or professional interest for teachers, Mr. 
Krolik will prepare for the NEA JouRNAL a monthly col- 
umn, “TVv-Radio Spotlight.” (See page 360.) 


Other plans still in the blueprint stage call for a weekly 
TV dramatic series based on true stories of outstanding 
teachers, more television and radio spot announcements 
geared to school topics, and cooperation with local stations 
in the presentation of local news and dramatic commentaries 
on education. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> Regular classroom teachers across the nation are con- 
siderably better paid today than they were two years ago. 
Latest biennial survey made by Educational Research Serv- 
ice, NEA-AASA, shows a climb of approximately 12% since 
1955 in median minimum and maximum salaries scheduled 
in 336 urban school districts with populations of 30,000 ;to 
100,000, and in 138 districts with populations of more than 
100,000. 


> Foreign students in the U.S. numbered an all-time high 
of more than 40,000 during the academic year 1956-57, 
according to the Institute of International Education. Of 
the 136 countries represented, the three that sent the largest 
numbers of students were Canada (5,379), Free China 
(3,055), and Korea (2,307). 


> Grant of $55,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to the 
NEA for the purpose of conducting a national conference 
on secondary education of academically talented students, 
was announced to the NEA Representative Assembly in July 
by William G. Carr, executive secretary. James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University and more recently 
American ambassador to the Federal Republic of West 
Germany, will serve as chairman of the conference. 


World Wide 


> The sixth annual conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, August 
2-9, in Frankfurt, Germany, was attended by 210 represent- 
atives from 42 countries. This is believed to have been 
the largest gathering in the history of the wcorp. The 
October JOURNAL will carry an article on highlights of 
the wcotp Frankfurt conference. 


> Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of NEA and AASA, led the five- 
man U.S. delegation which returned last month from the 
20th Annual International Conference on Public Education 
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held in Geneva. General recommendations were adopted 
by the conference with respect to the expansion of school- 
building programs and the training of elementary-teacher 
education staffs. 


NEA Past President Martha Shull and Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, were welcomed during the closing days of the 
conference. 


Higher Education 


> Student National Education Association and Future 
Teachers of America, representing students at the college 
and high-school levels respectively who are preparing for 
teaching careers, gathered 140 strong with their leaders 
for work conferences in Washington (June 23-29), follow- 
ing which 75 college students went on to Philadelphia to 
participate in the NEA centennial convention. 


Important business at the work conferences included the 
changing of the name of the National Association of Future 
Teachers of America to the Student National Education 
Association, and the selection of two outstanding students 
to receive the annual Joy Elmer Morgan Awards of fully 
paid life memberships in the National Education Associa- 
tion. Present value of each award is $225. 


Former FTA member Ellen Mae Hoffman, of Upper 
Darby, Pa., now a senior student at the University of Dela- 
ware, where she is president of the Delaware Student- 
Teachers Association, won the women’s award. Winner of 
the men’s award was Edsel Hughes of Crestview, Florida, 
who graduated this year from Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas, and already has begun his teaching career in 
Chattanooga. 


Membership in the two groups, Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica and the Student NEA, was 154,500 and 40,500 respec- 
tively as of June 1957. 


> Nearly 1,000 delegates representing the world’s largest 
single democratic student organization gave expression to 
American undergraduate thinking at a 10-day rally, August 
20-30, at the University of Michigan. 


Tenth National Congress of the U.S. National Student 
Association, a confederation of student governments of ap- 
proximately 350 colleges and universities, considered in free 
discussion such issues as segregation in higher education, 
federal aid to undergraduates, college athletic policy, and 
relations with other national student groups in the free 
world. 


> Need for teachers is given top priority in the Second 
Report to the President by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. Referring to the teacher 
shortage as the “most critical bottleneck to the expansion 
and improvement of education in the United States,” the 
committee recommends doubling the average level of faculty 
salaries within five to 10 years, and providing benefits such 
as health and life insurance, retirement programs, faculty 
housing, and assistance for the education of faculty children. 
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Criticisms of Criticisms 

Ir 1s obvious that Mr, Scott, in 
“Criticisms of Schools Continue” (May 
JouRNAL) , opposes those who desire to 
promote “adequate instruction in the 
basic intellectual disciplines” for all 
students. The claim that schools are 
neglecting the fundamentals is not ill- 
founded. The high percentage of high- 
school graduates who upon entering 
college have to take noncredit remedial 
courses in English and mathematics 
proves that those who advance this 
claim are right. 

The author uses the terms “criticisms 
of schools” and “attacks on schools” as 
tho they were synonyms. Those who 
criticize the schools do not necessarily 
attack them; on the contrary, they may 
have a real interest in them. 

—HANS A. POHLSANDER, Carmel, Calif. 


Dors no one in NEA leadership 
agree with the critics? The fact that I 
have never seen any articles admitting 


(Continued on page 358) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 


American Education Week—Nov. 10-16. 
—o People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 


NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook. 


- NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book. 


NEA departments: Handbook. 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
‘from NEA; also see Handbook. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
‘August by the National Education Asso- 
/ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
.N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


‘NEA Journat goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JOURNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
‘Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
Ppostage provided for in section 1103, act 
—_— 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA DUES 


By action of the Representative 
Assembly the following dues are 
effective beginning in 1957-58. 
ctive or Associate Membership . $10 
a year 
fe or Associate Life Membership . .$225 
cash or $25 a year for 10 yous 
tired Membership _. 


$2 a year 
itudent Membership nal 


..$1 a year 
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non SCRAP. SKYSCRAPER 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing — all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 


At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as-scissors cut paper. 


At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces. The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 


Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies; 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel— potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper, 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 
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Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. - . to see art and architecture, old 
and new . . . to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad. 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘ Yes,”’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


e Are you education- 
travel minded? 

¢ Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


ee. If so, complete and 


mail the coupon below. 


= os | 
by co: 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . . . . ~ 


Aviation Education materials folder . . 0 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 0 


PAN AMER(CICAN 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


(Continued from page 357) 
that the critics are-at least partly right 
seems to support the charge that the 
teaching profession is too largely con- 
trolled by the “progressive, pragmatic 
pedagogs.” 


—GILBERT W. HALES, Denver. 


Intra-American Exchange 
Program? 


WHILE on a special project last year, 
I visited 80 schools in 16 states. I 
started out seeking information, but 
soon found myself supplying it, for in 
many places, I was the first live con- 
tact the people had had with a New 
York City school. 

Students bombarded me with ques- 
tions about curriculum, class size, phys- 
ical plants, social life, and juvenile de- 
linquency. Teachers wanted to know 
about such things as salaries, working 
conditions, and teachers organizations 
in New York. 

It occurred to me, as I went from 
state to state, that despite increased 
travel opportunities, many students 
and teachers remain regional and 
therefore limited in their interest and 
knowledge of what is happening in 
education elsewhere in America. 

What we need to help remedy this 
situation is a planned program of in- 
tra-American student and teacher ex- 
change. 

I envision a system of fellowships 
and scholarships} finaticed by public 
or private funds and administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education. Salaries 
for teachers would continue to be paid 


JOURNAL REPRINTS 


Black and white reprints’ of most articles 
appearing in the Journat can be ordered 
directly from Colortone Press, 2412 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., at the 
prices? listed below. No order for less than 
100 copies. Allow two weeks for delivery. 
(A note concerning special reprint provi- 
sions is carried with some articles, includ- 
ing JourNAL centerspreads.) 


2 pages 
-up 3 
2-page 
spread ® (1 
side of 
double sheet) 


Quantity 
1 page 
(1 side of 
backe 


single sheet) 
oa 
(both sides 
of single sheet) 
3 or 4 pages 
(both sides of 
double sheet) 


$23.75 
25.65 
27.30 
29.00 
30.75 
34.45 


1.98 


1 Whenever material printed in color in 
the JourNaL must be reproduced in the 
reprint, that material is reprinted in gray. 
Cost of reprinting is then increased by $4 
for each page on which the material ap- 

ars. Reprints with color are not regu- 
arly available. 


2 Plus parcel-post charges for delivery. 


Some 2-page Journat articles must be 
reprinted as spreads since heading type or 
other material runs across the margins 
from the first page to the second. When- 
ever possible, the pages of an article that 
appears as a spread in the Journat will 
be backed-up. 


by the home school system. Student 
scholarships would be financed by the 
participating school systems or by pri- 
vate organizations. 

Schools everywhere have lessons to 
offer their educational neighbors. An 
exchange program would bring about 
stimulation of ideas and projects. Mis- 
conceptions of school life and _prob- 
lems in the United States would be 
clarified. Students would be made more 
aware and better informed. Better un- 
derstanding among American educators 
would surely result. 

—MILTON KLEIN, director, honor 
school, Evander Childs High School, 
Bronx, New York. 


Student Salutes Journal 


I am the 16-year-old daughter of two 
teachers, and I hope to be a teacher. 

We receive the NEA JourNat, and I 
try to read all of its articles faithfully. 
Many are of-benefit to me in helping 
me to understand my teachers’ prob- 
lems. 

Thank you for an excellent maga- 
zine concerning the teaching profes- 
sion. 

—GENIE SMITH, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Record-Breakers? 


I HAVE spent nearly 58 years as a 
teacher, supervisor, and county super- 
intendent of Morrill County, Nebraska, 
schools. Now 86, I am still substituting 
occasionally. 

—VIOLA BB. 
Nebr. 


SHEPHERD, Bridgeport, 


LuTHER YounG retired as mathemat- 
ics teacher at Central High School, 
Chattanooga, last year. He had taught 
for 51 years without missing a day, and 
he .was never tardy. 

—E. B. BRINKLEY, Chattanooga. 


WHEN I retired from teaching in 
1943, I had taught for 41 years. I owe 
any success to 10 NEA conventions I 
attended. I am now nearly 80. 

—JACOB C. GAMBACH, Peoria, IIl. 


AT THE age of 89, E. O. Saunders, a 
Meigs County teacher, completed 63 
years of teaching this past school year. 
Is this the nation’s record? 

—O. O. PATTERSON, superintendent, 
Meigs County, Ohio. 


@ We put the question to our readers. 


Journal Receives Award 


CONGRATULATIONS to the NEA Jour- 
NAL for receiving a _public-interest 
award for exceptional service to safety. 
It was the only professional education- 
al publication to receive such recogni- 
tion. 

—VIVIAN WEEDON, curriculum consult- 
ant, National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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Teachers across the nation applaud 


“THE NEW STORY OF MILK” 


Full-color motion picture meets long-felt need, educators report. The reports 
are still pouring in—and they’re all good! Teachers everywhere are finding ‘“‘‘The 
New Story of Milk” a valuable teaching aid. Some typical comments follow: 







or 
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High School Princ; 
pal 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


1g 
b- 








"One of the best and most 
Splendid films I have ever seen. 
Very easy to understand and nota 
thing was left out. Excellent." 


a- 


es- 




















"The film interestingly covers 


ent in the sanitation 











the developm : 
and importance of milk. 









Home Economics Teacher 


film, both enter- 
Kintnersville, Pennsylvania FP al cont 


taining and educational. _ 
Narrator has a pleasing voice 























a High School Director 
clear, concise xington, Missouri 
aa vesentatise of the subject." ba 
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ol, it 
sht | | 
“ Jshnevie, Ponnryivoms i 
in | 
"7 If you are not yet acquainted with “‘The New Story of portrays the tremendous advances in the dairy industry | 
Milk,”’ you will find this 27-minute, full-color, 16 mm in recent years and presents dramatic contrasts between | 
motion picture a valuable teaching aid. Narrated by old and new methods of milk handling. Be sure your j 
2 Bob Considine, famous author, reporter and TV star, it classes see this exciting new motion picture! t 
63 i 
ar. | 
| 
<a> 14 
ab, Mail coupon for FREE motion picture and classroom poster: 
oe ES RE | Yes, 1 would like to schedule a FREE showing 
| 6f "The New Story of Milk.” 
PUR: | First choice of showing date is... .....2+++7SCCONd...ceeeeesceee 
rest i NG ese antans 
ety. Number of educational booklets | will require for use with film....... 
ion- 20 million times a day, CD Please include classroom poster. 
zni- | someone breaks the seal on i pny 
afresh P P k ; | HOR nnd ccc crcicccccicoces ccece CBee cose ccdreccseecosnes eeeseeere 
ult- | Organization.........ceecccccccescccccccesscscesecs evceccccccocecnse 
1g0. | Pure-Pak Div. Ex-Cell-O Corp. Detroit 32, Mich. I Cie. 5 cchbsaseneks eke baed as cea ZONE. 6 oo 00s ocr ccccscccccccvvcese 
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Youth Wants 


To Know 


Produced by Theodore Granik 


in cooperation with 


The National Education Association 


wins the coveted 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY TELEVISION AWARD 


as the outstanding youth and children’s program for 1956 


“A commendable television response to 


its obligations to the citizen of tomorrow . . “questions 


and questioners .. . 


reveal an intelligence and a de- 


velopment by today’s young people which afe indeed 


heartening . . 


and entertainment.” 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


Teacher-Politician 


Hersert E. Scuupsacn, high-school 
teacher of Paden City, West Virginia, 
is serving his 
ninth term as a 
member of the 
House of Dele- 
gates of that state. 
Having repre- 
sented Wetzel 
County for 18 
years, he is the 
third oldest mem- 
ber of the legisla- 
tive body in terms 
of number of years of service. 
Mr, Schupbach has had 25 years’ 
teaching experience and is now serving 
his third term as a member of the West 
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. effectively combines news, education, 


NBC RADIO NETWORK 


Virginia State Teachers Retirement 
Board. 

He has been active in sponsoring 
school legislation which has provided 
increased salaries, improved retire- 
ment, and afforded a more adequate 
foundation program for public schools. 
He has sponsored bills for driver edu- 
cation, probation parole, safety, and 
the ballot for 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Schupbach is an active member 
of the West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, the Wetzel County Teachers 
Association, and the NEA. 


@ We'd like to know about active 
teacher-politicians in your community. 
Write to the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Tue morn-to-midnight nc radio show, 
Monitor, will join forces with NEA, 
come September 6-7-8, in the biggest 
sustained salute to America’s 30 mil- 
lion school kids ever to hit the air 
waves. In one solid week end devoted 
to “Back to School” news, interviews, | 
features, and special events, Monitor 
will “eavesdrop” on conversations in 
classrooms, playgrounds, superintend- 
ents’ offices, school-board meetings, and | 
teacher lounges all over the country. 

Idea is to give the public, via more 
than 200 radio stations thruout the 
country, a feel of what going to school 
in 1957 means to youngsters, teachers, 
parents, and the community. 

Back with us this autumn on CBS-Tv | 
will be the following informational 7 
programs, all aired during the Sunday 7 
daylight hours—The UN in Action, 
Camera Three, Let’s Take a Trip, Face 
the Nation, World News Roundup, 7 
The Last Word, and repeats of You © 
Are There. 

NBC-TV offerings include the return, © 
on September 15, of Wide, Wide World 
for its third year on the air. Kickoff © 
show is “The World Ahead—The Chal- 
lenge of Space” with the second show ~ 
(Sept. 29) devoted to “Teenagers.” 7 
Wide, Wide World is seen at 4 PM 
EDT for 90 minutes every other Sunday. — 

Men of Wisdom returns to the air } 
over NBC-Tv September 29 with an hour- 7 
long filmed conversation with Artist 
Pablo Picasso; on October 6, David © 
Ben-Gurion, prime minister of Israel, © 
will appear. Other features to look for- — 
ward to over NBC-Tv are the Sunday 
programs Youth Wants To Know, — 
American Forum of the Air, Zoo Pa- 
rade, Outlook, and Meet the Press. 

ABC-TV’s programing along these lines — 
includes College News Conference at 
5 pM EDT Sundays, followed by Open 
Hearing. 


@ This column, a regular JOURNAL 
feature for 1957-58, will alert you in | 
advance to radio and television shows © 
which might interest you. : 

When you like what you see or hear 
over radio or television, and particu 
larly when you find such programs use- 
ful and constructive, let your local 
station, the network, or the sponsor 
hear from you. Such pats on the back 
from you will get more station man- 
agers and more sponsors thinking 
seriously about top-quality public-serv- 
ice programing. 
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TIME FOR 
GREATNESS 


LYMAN V. GINGER 


“por the work the National Education Association 
has done to promote the goals of popular educa- 
tion, I am happy to express on behalf of the citizens of 
all the United States the appreciation of each of us.” 
Thus spoke the President of the United States at the 
NEA’s centennial birthday party in Washington, D.C., 
on April 4, 1957. 
During its first century, the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States has been a constructive 
and vigorous factor... 


Dr. Ginger, newly elected president of the NEA, is on leave 
from his position as dean, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. NEA vice-president last year, Dr. Ginger 
was president of the Kentucky Education Association for two 
years and has worked on state and national committees for 
the improvement of public schools. His teaching record covers 
secondary-school and college teaching and administration. 
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@ in developing free public education and the 
public high school. 


@ in setting forth the purposes of education, as in 
the seven cardinal principles. 

@ in advocating systematic teacher education thru 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 


@ in encouraging new developments, such as the 
kindergarten. 


@ in nurturing cooperation with parents thru the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and other 
means. 


@ in advancing the curriculum and the quality of 
instruction. 


@ in insisting that teachers be paid professional 
salaries. 


@ in seeking to build adequate financial support 
for education—local, state, and federal. 


The emergence of teaching as a great profession has 
paralleled the growth of the Association. 

At the close of the first century of service, the Asso- 
ciation is completing an NEA Center in the nation’s 
capital symbolizing the basic role of education in a 
democratic society. With a building-fund goal of $5 
million, the profession had, as of June 10, 1957, en- 
thusiastically over-subscribed that amount by 85°%.. 

The vast achievements of these 100 years undergird 
the far-reaching and courageous action of the 1957 
NEA Representative Assembly, which, meeting in the 
city of the NEA’s birth—Philadelphia—declared, “We 
must continue to go forward.” 

The Assembly voted an expanded program of NEA 
services and, to assure the program’s success, increased 
membership dues from $5 to $10. 

Needed immediately, the Assembly said, are the fol- 
lowing: more field workers, consultants in teacher-wel- 
fare areas, an expanded legislative program, more 
comprehensive lay relations, increasing emphasis upon 
professional standards, more effort to improve instruc- 
tion, expansion in research, and the wider use of all 
means of communication, particularly Tv. 

These are among the top objectives before the NEA 
as it begins its second century of service. 


Tuis is a time for greatness. 

Local, state, and national associations provide all 
of us with a golden opportunity to strengthen the pro- 
fession, to improve the quality of education, and—thru 
the development of better citizens—to add to the dig- 
nity and freedom of the individual. 

United membership is the door thru which we must 
pass if we are to be worthy of the men and women who 
first laid the foundations of the great profession that 
is ours. 

The 43 men and women who met in Philadelphia 
100 vears ago made for themselves a notable place in 
the history of the teaching profession. ‘They measured 
up to greatness. When, a century hence, our successors 
look back upon the more than 700,000 NEA members 
of 1957, will they say of us, “They, too, measured up 
to greatness’’? Jf: st 
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Each month this school year, the 
JOURNAL will print an article deliber- 
ately designed to be provocative, if not 
downright controversial. Flying the ban- 
ner, “Opinions Differ,” each feature will 
invite some kind of reader reaction—per- 
haps an article in rebuttal; perhaps letters 
of Yea or Nay for the “Our Readers 
Write” column. 

In response to Dr. Wilson’s lively dis- 
cussion of report cards, which leads off 
our series, we invite equally lively letters 
for ORW. We’re particularly interested in 
knowing what system of pupil evaluation 
makes most sense to our readers, 


yf aggerss are a whole lot of people 
who- don’t like my attitude 
about grades and report cards, 
They think I’m a communist or 
something. 

I'll admit I visited Russia one 
time. I didn’t like it at all. If I 
thought the communists had aban- 
doned grades and report cards, I’d 
shut up about this whole business. 
But from what I gather, they’re 
very selective about the people they 
educate. 

Of course, until recently what I 
thought about report cards didn’t 
much matter. Then I wrote a book. 

There is a certain glamor in 
writing a book. Newspapers pub- 
lish your picture. Radios broad- 
cast your name. Old friends renew 
acquaintance. New friends are 
added to your Christmas mailing 
list. Occasionally someone even 
looks at you with that glassy stare 
and open mouth generally reserved 
for gazing at Marilyn Monroe or 
Elvis Presley. 

Also, if you write a professional 
book, like A Teacher Is a Person, 
you get telegrams and long-distance 
calls and special-delivery letters 
asking for your opinion. Overnight, 
you become an authority. 

Of course, in my opinion, I'd 
been an authority on education for 


Dr. Wilson, superintendent in Highland 
Park, Illinois, is author of the wise, 
witty, and well-reviewed A Teacher Is 
a Person, published last year by Henry 
Holt and Co. 
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20 years. The only trouble was, no- 
body else thought so. 

My wife didn’t. (All she had to 
do was to look at our four kids.) 
My school board didn’t. The teach- 
ers on the staff didn’t. In fact, the 
only ones who ever agreed with my 
opinion of me were those still work- 
ing for tenure. When you write a 
book, however, all this changes. A 
lot of unnecessary argument is 
squashed. 

But it isn’t all sweetness and 
light. A fellow out West challenges 
me to a duel. Questions have been 
raised about my sanity. Now that 
I’m an authority, people care what 
I think about things. 


Where do I stand on grades and 
report cards? I don’t put much 
stock in them. I don’t object to 
them as such. My point is that 
grades are contradictory to, and in- 
compatible with, our single-ladder 
school system. 

I see no objection whatsoever to 


grades in medical schools, law 
schools, engineering schools, or any 
other professional schools where 
the object is to graduate first-class 
technicians. 

But, I submit, the purpose of an. 
elementary school, high school, or 
liberal-arts college is not to grad- 
uate first-class technicians. 

The purpose of these schools, as 
I see it, is to educate people. 

All people, you ask? Well, cer- 
tainly all in the elementary and 
secondary schools. I won’t argue 
about the liberal-arts college. Per- 
sonally, I'd like to see the cultural 
values of the liberal-arts college 
spread as broadly as possible. How- 
ever, if liberal-arts colleges don’t 
want to bother with anyone but the 
upper 5 or 10% of our population, 
that’s their battle with the Ameri- 


can people. 


Burt in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the American peo- 
ple have already spoken. They've 


CHARLES H. WILSON 


“Looks pretty good. Of course it’s not as good as I used to do.” 
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told us that they want all the chil- 
dren in school. 

And so far they feel that they 
want them in the same kind of 
school. They haven’t provided one 
school for the intellectual and eco- 
nomic élite, and another school for 
the remainder of us. They have 
provided one genuinely democratic 
single-ladder school system. 

Every child, whether he oo 
a public, parochial, or private 
school, enters kindergarten or first 
grade, proceeds up the rungs of the 
elementary-school and high-school] 
ladder, and goes on to college if 
his abilities, interests, and finances 
permit. 

“What’s so unique about this?” 
you ask. Well, try to name another 
country in the world that is trying 
this system. In England (as I un- 
derstand it), at the age of 11, the 
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bright boys and girls, along with 
the wealthy, are shuttled into 
schools open only to those who 
can afford the tuition or who can 
gain entrance thru national ex- 
aminations. 

In Germany, the bright ones are 
chosen at age 10 and may go 
into the higher school while the 
average ones go to the Mittelschule. 

In Russia, where currently the 
most intensive educational efforts 
in the world are being made, the 
evidence seems clear that emphasis 
is placed upon the bright—the fu- 
ture scientists, technicians, scholars. 
I know of no evidence that Russia 
is attempting anything remotely 
like our compulsory, mass, single- 
ladder system of education. 

I’m not arguing the comparative 
merits of dual and single-ladder 
education. But I am saying that al- 


tho Americans have accepted the 
single-ladder system, they are as 
confused by it as is humanly pos- 
sible. 


Tuis confusion extends to many 
areas—the cost, the number and 
quality of teachers required, meth- 
ods, goals, what-have-you. But the 
confusion is particularly apparent 
in the grading system. In essence, a 
grade is a selective device. It is a 
technique of separating the men 
from the boys. If properly used, it 
should be a measure of achieve- 
ment. And that’s fine—if the pur- 
pose of the school is to separate the 
men from the boys. 

However, this is not the purpose 
of the American school. If the 
American people want this kind of 
school and are prepared to accept 
the implications, all right. Let 
them say so. 

Let our school boards and state 
legislatures tell us that they want 
two kinds of schools—one for the 
intellectual cream and one for the 


milk. Let them establish in every 
hamlet, village, and city special 
schools for the select 5 or 10%. 

In these schools let us have small 
classes and our best teachers. From 
the 5 or 10%, expect nothing but 
excellence. Let’s forget about the 
less-than-brilliant who constitute 
the remaining 90% of our students. 
Let’s expect nothing more of them 
than that they become good trades- 
men and learn to behave them- 
selves. Cram them into classes of 
50 or 60. 

Do I hear voices of protest? So 
you don’t think that’s democratic? 
But why isn’t it democratic? The 
welfare of a democracy depends as 
much upon highly trained and 
competent leaders as it does upon 
school masses. But I repeat, that’s 
an issue for our citizens to settle: 

Up until now, in every state of 
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the union, these citizens have deter- 
mined that all of our children will 
attend the same kind of school. 
But then we superimpose upon this 
system a selective grading system 
that is in opposition to what the 
school itself is organized to do— 
namely, to educate each child to 
the maximum of his potential. 


Who is it that suffers most in 
this competitive marking system? 
Some teachers say that it is the dull, 
slow-learning child who develops 
complexes and frustrations beating 
his head against superior competi- 
tion. I don’t doubt that they are 
right. I deplore, however, a ten- 
dency among these teachers to gear 
an entire program of studies to 
these slow learners. What about the 
average and the brilliant? 

I believe it is the brilliant child 
who becomes the tragedy of our 
grading system. With little effort or 
challenge, he easily -earns his A 
against inferior competition. Year 
after year, he coasts thru the pri- 
mary and intermediate and junior- 
high and senior-high levels, never 
seriously challenged, completely re- 
assured by his A’s that he is the 
brightest chap in his class and that 
the world’s his oyster. Not until he 
arrives at the level of our most 
selective universities is he ever put 
to any real test, and by then he has 
wasted 12 of the best learning years 
of his life! 

Of course, teachers 


most are 


“After grumbling around, 
he finally signed it.” 


vaguely aware of this dilemma. 
Witness the mad flurry of studies 
to correct the situation. And what 
happens? A,B,C,D,F goes out the 
window. In comes S,G,A,P,U (Su- 
perior, Good, Average, Poor, Un- 
satisfactory) ; or M,O,E,S,G (Mag- 
nificent, Outstanding, Exceptional, 
Superior, Good); or P,D,S,A,B 
(Peachy, Dandy, So—so, Awful, 
Bum). 

After two years of study and an 
expensive printing job, the net ef- 
fect on education amounts to no 
more than a change of hats. But the 
basic dilemma remains unchanged. 
We still have our single-ladder sys- 
tem, overcrowded classes, and a 
selective grading system that doesn’t 
select. We still pass kids on to the 
next rung of the ladder. We have 
to. There are too many waiting on 
the rung below. 


I vo not pretend that throwing 
out the report card will solve the 
teacher shortage or overcrowded 
classrooms. However, it is my con- 
tention that along with competent 
teachers and reasonable class size, 
we need a system of pupil evalua- 
tion that makes sense. 

We need to think of students as 
individuals with different interests 
and potential. We need to think of 
the individuals in a classroom as 
parents think of their children— 
not as people to be graded one 
against the other, but as members 
of the family with different prob- 
lems, tastes, and habits. It makes as 
much sense to “grade” in the home 
as in the school. 


But enough of this. It’s time to 
change our report cards. Appoint 
a committee. Select a chairman. 
Write a hundred schools. Sort out 
the cards. Analyze the results. Now, 
let’s be different. What is it a 
parent should know about his 
child? How’bright he is? Whoops— 
can’t reveal that. How hard he’s 
working? Really can’t tell—might 
be his metabolism that’s slowing 
him down. Ah, here we are. Two 
grades: A,B,C,D,F for achievement; 
V,W,X,Y,Z, for effort. 

What’s your question, Sir? The 
meaning of FV? Why, that means 
your lad worked up to his maxi- 
mum and he still flunked. Ouch! I 
can sue for that, youknow. # # 


Eacu month the Journat wi 
carry a column of questions an 
answers. Send your questions to ¢ 
and A, NEA Journat, 1201 16 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. T 
NEA Research Division will pre 
pare answers. 


Q: What is the average salary o 
classroom teachers in the U.S.? Q 
elementary teachers? Secondary? 
Of men teachers? Women? 

A: For 1956-57 the NEA Re 
search Division estimated an aver. 
age salary of $4220 for all classroom 
teachers—$4025 in elementar 
schools, $4560 in secondary. Me 
teachers’ salaries average about 
$4550; women’s $4100. 


Q. What is the average age of 
men teachers? Of women teachers? 

A. According to the February 
1957 Research Bulletin, the me 
dian age of men teachers was 35.4 
years; the median age of women 
teachers was 45.5 years. 


Q: Do any public elementa 
and secondary schools provide sah 
batical leave for teachers? 

A: A 1955-56 study made by thé 
NEA Research Division showed 
that extended leaves of absence 
were granted to teachers for profe 
sional study in 66% of urban school 
districts over 2,500 in population, 
In 31% of these, teachers may 
ceive part or full salary. Among 
large school systems reporting such 
a practice were San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Philadelphia. 


Q: What percent of the students 
entering the eighth grade continue 
on to graduate from high school? 

A: According to the U.S. Office 
of Education, 63% of students in 
the eighth grade in 1949-50 grad: 
uated from high school in 1954. 


Q. Where can I get information 
about NEA’s financial status? 

A. The Financial Report and 
the Report of the Budget Commit 
tee will be found in NEA’s annual 
volume of Proceedings. 
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Special Journal Feature 


| HOMEWORK 


e COMING IN OCTOBER 


CLASS SIZE 
AND TEACHER LOAD 


Max Tharpe Photo 










ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Denver 


Homework can broadenexperience, 
extend knowledge, stimulate new 
interests, develop self-direction, in- 
itiative, independent thinking, per- 
seyerance, and good work habits. 
It can also provide for a wise use 
of leisure time and strengthen skills 
in the fundamentals. 

Such are the claims of parents 
and teachers who believe in home- 
work. And homework can do all 
these things—if conditions.are right. 

Homework is a family affair. 
Whatever is done must be achieved 
within the time schedule and facil- 
ities of complex family life. Altho 
planned for home consumption, 
homework generally begins at 
school. If best results are to be at- 
tained, teachers need to be: sure 
that homework assignments are 
personalized—as far as possible—to 
meet tmdividual needs; within a 
pupil’s range of skill; of such gen- 
eral nature and importance that 
guidance may be given at home. 


In April 1953, the homework is- 
sue came into focus in Denver when 
the results of an opinion survey re- 
vealed that 58% of the parents did 
not agree with the then current 
policy of having no homework in 


ta 








the elementary grades. They want- 
ed homework for all the reasons 
previously mentioned. In addition, 
they felt that some homework was 
needed as preparation for the rath- 
er extensive assignments in junior 
high school. 

The problem was referred to a 
standing committee of teachers, co- 
ordinators, principals, directors, 
and supervisors whose function it 
is to develop instructional policy 
for Denver elementary schools. The 
issue met with lively response from 
the committee. Many angles were 
presented, and wide differences in 
purpose and interpretation were 
evident. 

In January 1954, a special com- 
mittee was formed to study and 
redefine homework policy. This 
group, composed of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, a nurse, a social work- 
er, and parents, spent the rest 
of the year doing the following: 
surveying current practices in the 
Denver schools and _ elsewhere; 
checking on parent reaction thru 
interviews and a questionnaire; 
and finding out from persons such 
as scout masters, librarians, and 
recreation leaders how the activi- 
ties they sponsor would be affected 
if the children had homework. 

After the information had been 
gathered, the data were summa- 
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rized and items such as the four } 
listed below were presented for | tra 
consideration in formulating a ' 
homework policy. \ 
~l. Parents favor homework based | ter: 
on individual needs. ., not 
2. Teacher-parent planning is} J] 
necessary for successful homework. | bot 
“3. Some means other than home- 
work chould be found for inform,| I 
ing parents of the instructional | anc 
program. tee 
™4. In the develépment of any | fac 
policy, serious consideration should | to 
be given to physical and emotional | tha 
health factors. arr 
me 
ON THE basis of such considera- | “hc 
tions, the following policy on home- | to 
work was developed by the stand- | suc 
ing committee and approved by the | rec 
school board in March 1955: cor 
Homework should be assigned in | wo 
the elementary school on the basis | / 
of pupil need; i.e., in such circum- | pre 
stances as: when absence necessi- | tee 
tates homework, when a particular | an 
difficulty is to be overcome, when | an 
pupils are not working up to ex-| / 
pectancy, when there is need to | ho 
pe pupil understanding, when | 19! 
“specific abilities need developing. | yez 
Regularly assigned, drill-type | of 
homework for an entire group is to | pu 
‘be discouraged. bor 
Books and supplementary study | ‘ 
materials which are not readily | art 
available but are needed to carry | ins 
out homework assignments should | TI 
be furnished by the school. du 
ser 
A BROCHURE was sent home to] - 
parents with the first report card in | tec 
the fall suggesting that elementary | to 
_ students might well: lic 
Experiment with materials such 
as clay, paper, wood, paints, cray- 
ons, scrap materials, and science 
materials which are safe to handle. a 


Use community resources for rec- 


Visit local places of interest. 
Read for pleasure and informa- 
tion. 






WG IN... 


Figure mileage on trips and keep 
track of signs, maps, and directions. 

Keep a record of weather. 

Write stories, plays, poems, let- 
ters, invitations, and thank-you 
notes. 

Join with friends and family in 
both work and play activities. 










I N THE interest of interpretation 
and implementation, the commit- 
tee recommended that at least one 
faculty meeting a year be devoted 
to the subject of homework and 
that workshops or conferences be 
arranged for parents. It also recom- 
mended that teachers use the term 
“homework” when assigning tasks, 
to help parents understand that 
such activities as keeping a mileage 
record or writing to a chamber of 
commerce are legitimate home- 
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| in | work. 

asis | As an additional aid to the inter- 

1m- | pretation of the policy, the commit- 

ssi- | tee prepared a statement defining 

lar jand illustrating “home-initiated 

hen | and school-initiated homework.” 

ex- | An evaluation of the elementary 

to |homework policy, made in May 

hen | 1956, after it had been in effect a 

g. year, indicated that this basic idea 

ype | of individual assignments based on 

s to | pupil need was highly approved by 
both teachers and parents. 

udy | Still to be solved is the matter of 

dily jarticulation between the levels of 

ry jinstruction concerning homework. 

uld |This problem will be worked on 
during the year by the junior and 
senior high schools. 

: to | —A. LOUISE MCNIFF, supervising 

1 in | teacher, and MAYME A. SWEET, edi- 

tary | tor, Instruction News, Denver pub- 
lic schools. 

ste New Lincoln School, 

ray- , 

al New York City 

dle. |At THE New Lincoln School we 

rec. |have a homework program thruout 
the elementary school ranging from 
irregular 5-to-10-minute assign- 

ma- |Ments in grades one thru four to 





$0 minutes every night in grades 


HOMEWORK—A HOLDOVER? 


Can homework be justified un- 
less it is a definite follow-up of 
clearly defined school work which 
can best be done at home? 

Much which goes under the 
guise of homework may be a hold- 
over from the days when to keep 
busy was a virtue in itself. Is it 
not better to have children do- 
ing careful, guided study at 
school, where their need for fur- 
ther information or special help 
can be met by a trained person? 

Some homework is simply a test 
of the adequacy or literacy of par- 
ents and actually creates a great 
deal of family tension rather than 
building a positive attitude to- 
ward work. 

Some homework is simply repe- 
titious drill on material already 
presented. Other types involve as- 
signments which take children in- 
to new areas for which they have 
not been prepared. 


five and six. Our main purpose in 
giving homework assignments is 
to create a pr my the 
school and the home, because part 
of our philosophy is that they 
should not be separate spheres. 

Homework at New Lincoln is an 
extension, not of our school day, 
but of school activity—with assign- 
ments that can better be done away 
from school. 

These assignments generally fall 
into one of three categories. The 
first, and most ‘important, is pri- 
mary research: the kind of research 
in which students find material for 
themselves, as opposed to the kind 
which sends them to a particular 
chapter and verse. 

The - second general category 
deals with the a. 
mation from or “Sharing of ideas 
with families. Such assignments 
are also likely to be primary re- 
search, but they have the more im- 
portant function of allowing the 
parents to feel involved in the 
school program. 

The third category concerns sit- 
uations in which children involved 
in something like creative writing 
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However, there are homework 
tasks which are an extension of 
stimulation in class and which 
children follow up with great ea- 
gerness. These tasks usually pro- 
vide opportunities for children to 
become self-directive. Most schools 
have yet to do a really thoughtful 
job with this kind of homework. 

We need to look at the kinds of 
lives our children lead today and 
to consider whether book work in 
the evening is the best way to fur- 
ther their all-round development: 

—FANNIE R. SHAFTEL, associate 
professor of education, Stanford 
University. 


® See also Guided Study and 
Homework (What Research Says 
to the Teacher, No. 8) by Ruth 
Strang. 1955. 33p. 25¢. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and 
American Educational Research 
Association, NEA. 


or writing reports wish more time 
than is available in class to elab- 
orate or revise their thoughts. 

—EDGAR S. BLEY, middle-school 
coordinator. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Racine, Wisconsin 

IN workiNc out a homework pol- 
icy at Washington Junior High 
School, our staff has kept in mind 
that many boys and girls do not 
have environments suitable for 
study at home. This does not mean 
that our students are all from a 
low socioeconomic level. 

Our students are responsible for 
homework only when they do not 
complete assignments during school 
hours. Since-time-is-provided with- 
in each class period for supervised 
study, homework is kept at a mini- 
mum. 

When assigned, homework is 
carefully planned; students are 
motivated to complete assignments 
that are definite, interesting, mean- 
ingful, and geared to individual 
abilities; and assignments for all 
subjects combined do not average 
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more than from 60 to 90 minutes 
per school night. 

—HAROLD R. MILLS, principal, 
Washington School. 


Mamaroneck, New York 


A HALF-YEAR course in study skills 
is required for every eighth-grade 
pupil at Mamaroneck Junior High 
School. It was developed from rec- 
ommendations made by a parent- 
teacher committee which had in- 
terviewed pupils, parents, and 


teachers in order to analyze pupils’ 
study habits and the homework 
problem. 

The purpose of the course is to 
help students improve study habits 
in all subjects. It also provides 
specific guidance in such study 
techniques as how to keep a note- 
book and how to remember the 
facts of a lesson. Because study- 
skills classes are one-half the size 
of a regular class, the course also 
provides opportunity for individ- 


WHAT ONE ELEMENTARY TEACHER CAN DO 


When an education professor said 
I was getting a great deal of home- 
work from my third-graders, I was 
hocked. Except in unusual cases, 
I had always disapproved of home- 
work for primary children. I had 
never considered my pupils’ home 
projects homework (in the tradi- 
tional sense), and, apparently, 
neither had the children. 

I guess a lot depends on the 
teacher’s attitude. As for me, I 
am interested in harnessing the 
wasted energy of thildren. 

A great number of children ask 
for extra arithmetic or spelling 
worksheets to do at home. They 
are often children who don’t real- 
ly need the extra work. This is 
where the teacher's leadership and 
imagination should come in to 
direct their home time toward 
more valuable pursuits. 

Questions about interesting and 
worthwhile matters frequently 
come up in the course of a Class- 
room son but must be re- 
strained because they take up too 
much busy school time. Let the 
children work on these special 
questions after school. ~~ 

The sharing period, altho a 
very popular period of the day 
with third-graders, can become 
somewhat boring unless directed. 
Here’s another way I use home- 
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work to advantage: I encourage 
the children to do research for the 
sharing period. It may be of sev- 
eral kinds: new materials on the 
social-studies unit we are study- 
ing, answers to any questions that 
may have come up in class, or any 
subject of interest pertinent to the 
season of the year or to current 
events. 

Research materials may be gath- 
ered directly from nature, thru ex- 


periment and observation, from | 


encyclopedias and periodicals, or 
by hunting around the neighbor- 
hood for artifacts. 

Our research is like a game. 
When a bit of particutarly hard- 
to-find information is turned up, 
the children beam with justifiable 
pride. We have acquired informa- 
tion on everything from kraals 
(South-African native villages) ; 
cantilevered porches, and wild 
flowers to buttermolds and grind- 
ing stones. 

There are many other ways to 
motivate voluntary homework 
projects. I believe it is the teach- 
er’s responsibility to use his im- 
agination to find challenging 
homework possibilities in class- 
room activities. 

—GRACE ONEY, third-grade teach- 
er, Harris Elementary School, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 


ualized assistance in such specific 
study needs as improving written 
work, spelling, or speech. 

During the first semester, each 
eighth-grade English teacher meets 
one-half of his class twice each 
day: first for English, then for 
study skills. During the second 
semester, the other half of his Eng- 
lish class meets with him for this 
course. This scheduling makes it 
possible for the study-skills teacher 
to know the pupil and his work. 

No additional homework assign- 
ments are given to students. For 
purposes of learning study tech- 
niques, students use assignments 
from their regular classes. The 
English teacher attempts to coop 
erate with other teachers in im. 
proving study techniques as well 
as written and oral expression in 
all subjects. 

—HELEN HALTER LONG, assistant 
superintendent for instructiona 
services, Mamaroneck;  formerlyy 
principal, Mamaroneck Junior 
High School. 


Long Beach, California 
To prevent homework from pil- 
ing up, teachers at Long Beach 
junior high schools practice a 
staggered-assignment schedule. 

For example, on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, only social- 
living homework is assigned in the 
seventh grade; on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, only arithme 
tic. 

The eighth grade is on the sam 
assignment schedule as the seventh 
except that on Thursday only sck 
ence is assigned. ; 

On Monday, Tuesday, a 
Thursday nights, ninth-grade teac 
ers assign social-living homewo 
and either Spanish or mathematia 
to their students. On Wednesda 
night, they assign social living a 
either speech, journalism, or sd 
ence. 

The total time allowed per 
signment each night is one-ha 
hour in the seventh grade, threé 
quarters of an hour in the eighth 
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and one hour in the ninth. No 
week-end assignments are given. 

This staggered schedule seems 
reasonably successful. 

—MELVIN HETLAND, formerly su- 
pervisor, high-school education, 
Long Beach; now curriculum direc- 
tor, Downers Grove (Illinois) pub- 
lic schools. 


Great Neck, New York 


Arter undertaking a study of 
the problem of homework, a com- 
mittee of teachers, parents, and 
pupils of the Great Neck Junior 
High School agreed that home as- 
signments are a necessary supple- 
ment to the work done at school. 
The committee agreed on these 
homework techniques: 
~-Students should copy assignments 
into a notebook. 


~ Students should assemble all nec- 


essary materials prior to beginning 
work. 

~ Homework should be done at a 
regular time. 

The place in which the studying 
is to be done should be quiet. 

As a conclusion, the entire com- 
mittee listed these suggestions: 
‘~Feachers should try to keep daily 
assignments to a minimum when 


long-term assignments are under’ 
_way. 


Students should frequently re- 
view their work in order to avoid 
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last-minute cramming for tests. 

-Students should plan their long- 
term assignments so they do not 
accumulate. 

Students are expected to make 
efficient use of study periods. 
“Students should be responsible 
for making up assignments missed 
because of absence. 

—HELEN FLYNN, director of sec- 
ondary instruction. 


Dade County, Florida 


Many students in the Dade County 
public schools reported that their 
homework assignments were exces- 
sive. Parents complained that large 
homework assignments would fre- 
quently be given one night and 
none at all the next. 

In the school year 1956-57, the 
inservice training seminar for 
secondary-school administrators se- 
lected homework as one of the 
major problems for study. Individ- 
ual school faculties were asked to 
develop plans and recommenda- 
tions which could be channeled 
thru their principals to the semi- 
nar. The seminar served as the 
over-all coordinating body; it was 
here that ideas could be shared and 
evaluated. 

Agreement was reached that 
school homework policies should 
be based upon the following fun- 
damental understandings: 
“Home study is considered essen- 
tial to the development of accept- 
able work habits because it re- 
quires the pupils to read, outline, 
and organize their work and to 
assume personal responsibility. 
“sHome study should increase 





gradually, from approximately one 
to one-and-a-half hours per night 
in the junior-high grades to ap- 
proximately one-and-a-half to two 
hours in the senior high school. 
Plans for home study and for 
conferences with teachers should 


be coordinated by the principal so _, 


that each teacher is available for 
special conferences with pupils at 
some specified time each week. 
Definite standards for home, 
study should be developed on a 


school-wide basis and an under- 


standing agreed upon concerning 
neatness, completeness, accuracy, 
and punctuality. : 
In making assignments, teachers 
should remember that at least half 
of the class time should be devoted 
to supervised study, laboratory 
experiences, or other types of indi- 
vidual or small-group work. As- 
signments should be flexible and 
should serve a definite purpose 
which is understood by the pupils. 
Home study will be more effec- 
tive if a conference with parents} 
results in their understanding a 
purpose of the assignments an 
ways in which parents can help. 
Each principal will provide to 
the county director of senior high 
schools, for the year 1957-58, a de- 
tailed statement of the home-study 
program developed by his school. 
—JOE HALL, county superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


Tucson, Arizona 


Ciasses at Tucson High School 
are 60 minutes long. The chief ad- 
vantage of the long periods is-that 
they allow time for 4’ supervised 
study program: 

The allotment of study time is 
determirmed by the teacher. For ex- 
ample, in some classes, students 
recite for 30 minutes and study for 
30. Students have time to make a 
start on their homework. If they 
need help, the teacher is available 
to explain on an individual basis. 

Since the assignment has been 
fully explained and started at 
school, students are better able to 
continue it by themselves. 

Because of the supervised study 
program, study halls have been 
eliminated in most instances at 
Tucson High School. 

—ANDY TOLSON, principal, Tucson 
High School. 
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(CE LANGDON and 
G W. STOUT 


wu Jim Reardan returned to 
his classroom after answering 
a phone call in the principal's of- 
fice, he found noise and confusion 
unlike anything he had encoun- 
tered in his brief teaching career. 
Sounds of scuffling and horseplay 
filled the room and spilled out into 
the corridor. He listened a moment, 
then flung open the door and 
stepped in. At that exact moment 
an eraser rifled across the room, 
clipping him sharply on the temple 
and jarring his glasses off one ear. 
“Quiet,” he shouted with an 
authority. “Who threw that?” 


Mr. McKay is the assistant executive 
secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, Sacramento. 


This story is true, but the names are 
fictitious. 
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OMEWORK is a matter of great 
H concern to parents and is very 
much on their minds. This fact be- 
came amply evident in a recent 
study [under the direction of Dr. 
Stout] in which parents in 900 
homes were asked in individual in- 
terviews, “What would you like to 
know about your child’s school?” 

Almost without exception, home- 
work was one of the items of which 
the parents spoke. Some felt their 
children were assigned too much, 
others too little. Some approved the 
kind theirs were given, others clear- 
ly did not. Many wondered what 
part they, as parents, should play 
in their children’s homework activ- 


ity. 


One mother of five put into 
words the thought, spoken by some 
and implied by many, that home- 
work is a tie between home and 
school, that it is a way in which the 


Dr. Langdon is child-deve t con- 
sultant with the Toy Manufacturers 
Association and research consultant for 
the Eliot-Pearson School, Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts. Dr. Stout is 
director of graduate study, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. Last month 
Prentice-Hall published a new book by 
Langdon and Stout, Helping Parents 
Understand Their Child’s School—A 
Handbook for Teachers. 


There was no answer. 

“Who threw the eraser?” he de- 
manded, banging his fist on a desk. 

No one spoke. The fifth-graders 
disapproved of squealers. 

“Very well,” he said impulsively. 
“Perhaps you all need a lesson.” 

From a shelf behind his desk he 
grabbed a book, ironically a text on 
educational psychology, and flipped 
the pages until he found a sentence 
about the length he wanted. He 
copied it onto the board: 

“Obviously such increasing dif- 
ferentiation of function requires 
the elaboration of means for their 
coordination and integration.” 

The class Sat in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment as Mr. Reardan ordered them 
to copy the sentence into their note- 


books. 


teacher can tell parents what and 
how he is teaching. This mother 
said, “I wish my kids had more 
homework; then maybe I’d know 
what the school is trying to teach 
them.” 

A father of two said, “About the 
only time we ever see the teacher 
is when the school has open house, 
Homework is our only way of keep- 
ing up with what goes on.” 

A mother of three said, “I like 
my children to bring work home at 
least once a week so I can check 
their lessons and see what they are 
doing.” 

Homework as these parents speak 
of it is communication from the 
teacher to them. Thru it, he tells 
them, “Here is what I think is im- 
portant for your child to be learn- 
ing,” or “I want the children to be 
independent in their thinking, so 
I am giving this kind of assign- 
ment,” or “This is the way I am 
helping the youngsters to under- 
stand that the things they are learn- 
ing are practical.” 

The parents of a boy in the 
fourth grade got this last message 
thru an assignment for which they 
expressed appreciation and admira- 
tion. The teacher asked the chil- 
dren to bring to school a list of all 


“Tonight,” he directed, “each of 
you will copy that 150 times and 
give it to me tomorrow morning.” 

That night a strange scene was 
enacted in three dozen homes in 
the community. Puzzled 10-year- 
olds hunched over notebooks as 
they copied and recopied the mean- 
ingless words. 

When parents asked the reason 
for the assignment, the best answer 
any could give was that Mr. Rear 
dan got mad. Somehow that ex- 
planation didn’t seem to make 
sense. The next morning word went 
out over the back-fence grapevine 
that something strange was going 
on at school. 


Tue Westdale Improvement As 
sociation met that night in regular 
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their family arithmetic problems 
for one week. These parents said 
it was an eye-opener to them as well 
as to their youngster. 

The father was a truck driver 
with the county highway commis- 
sion. He told his son details about 
road-building costs and said, “I 
never would have dreamed the kid 
would eat up the stuff the way he 
did when I showed him the figures 
I have to keep about the road-build- 
ing materials I deliver.” 

The mother discussed food costs 
with the boy. Later she said, “You 
could have knocked me over with 
a feather when he asked if he could 
go to market with me. I laughed to 
myself all around the store to see 
him studying prices and the sizes of 
boxes and jars.” 

Both parents said they had not 
realized how much arithmetic they 
used every day. The mother added, 
“It gives you a good feeling to know 
that the teacher thinks you’ve got 
enough sense to be of some help, 
and you are glad to go out of your 
way to do it.” 


Tuts last comment brings up a 
point that appeared again and 
again—the idea that homework has 
a bearing on family relationships, 


session. There were other items on 
the agenda, but the main topic of 
conversation was the trouble at 
school. The story, the misunder- 
standing, and the resentment grew 
in direct proportion to the number 
of times the tale was told. 

There was a school-bond vote 
coming. That the money was needed 
to build more classrooms and get 
children off double sessions had 
been made clear in the well organ- 
ized campaign the citizens had con- 
ducted for the bonds. 

At the moment, however, the out- 
come of that referendum was seri- 
ously in doubt. The people wanted 
good schools, but they weren’t sure 
now whether they should spend 
more of their money for the kind of 
schools they seemed to have. 


the way parents feel about them- 
selves, and the way their children 
feel about them. 

The father of a ninth-grader said 
that he moved up a notch in his 
son’s mind because of an assign- 
ment in connection with career ex- 
plorations. The boy and his class- 
mates had been told to ask their 
fathers what careers they had 
thought of at various times, what 
had led to their ultimate choice, 
and what advantages and disadvan- 
tages they saw in their present oc- 
cupation. The boy was thoroly sur- 
prised to find that his dad had 
wanted to be a pianist. He was in- 
terested to hear the reasons that 
had led him to accountancy instead 
and why he felt that, on the whole, 
his decision was all for the best. 

An assignment such as the above 
says to the child, “Your dad has a 
great deal to give to your school 
work. He respects it and wants you 
to make the most of it.”” Obviously 
such an assignment can do much to 
strengthen family relationships. 

This is quite different from the 
hands-off policy that says to par- 
ents by implication, “Times have 
changed, and you do not know how 
to do things as we do them. If you 
try to help, you will only interfere.” 


Actually the schools were doing 
a better than average job. The su- 
perintendent and the school board 
were public-relations conscious and 
kept the people fully advised of 
what was going on. The newspaper 
ran regular stories and an occasion- 
al editorial on the problems and ac- 
complishments of the schools, and 
everyone seemed proud. There was 
always a good turnout for American 
Education Week. By all odds the 
people should have been solidly 
behind their schools. : 


As it was, the school-bond issue 
hung in the balance, all because of 
the ill-advised action of one teach- 
er. Jim Reardan should have 
known better, tho he had been in 
the profession only two years. Los- 
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“We made it, dear! We made it!” 


One mother told of her feelings 
about such a policy in these words, 
“You can’t imagine what a dumb 
bunny I felt like when Ted said the 
teacher didn’t want us to help him 
with his subtraction because it 
would only mix him up.” 

The father added, ‘There we sat, 
not daring to do anything, while 
he worked and cried. What do you 
suppose he thought of us—not even 
knowing how to subtract!” 

There is no doubt that it can be 
very confusing for youngsters to be 
taught one way at school and 


ing his temper in class was bad 
enough, but what really caused the 
trouble was that assignment of 
homework. Using it as punishment 
was inexcusable, especially when 
the assignment was meaningless 
and totally irrelevant. 

Mr. Reardan’s outburst and bad 
judgment caused many parents to 
believe something was seriously 
wrong with the schools. And what 
people believe about the schools is 
almost as important as what the 
schools are. 

Fortunately, the school bonds 
did pass, tho by a narrow mar- 
gin. School supporters convinced 
enough people that Jim Reardan’s 
conduct was not typical and that 
the schools really did deserve pub- 


lic support. # + 
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“Dad says give me more homework 
at night because it will teach me 
responsibility, prepare me for col- 
lege, and keep me out of his hair.” 


Reprinted from ‘‘CTA Journal’’ 





helped in another way at home. 
But parent comments indicate the 
need of something better than the 
curt hands-off approach in dealing 
with the problem. 

Over and over again the question 
was asked, “Why don’t the teach- 
ers tell us how they want the home- 
work done in order that we can 
help?” Parents of a first-grader told 
with appreciation of a meeting in 
which their child’s teacher told 
how they could supplement the 
teacher’s instruction. 

Comments revealed a large ma- 
jority of the parents wanting to 
help. This is not to say that all of 
them felt this way. As one father 
put it, “It is the school’s business 
to teach children.” A mother said, 
“I haven't time to bother with help- 
ing them.” They doubtless would 
agree with the parent who report- 
edly said, “It would have been bet- 
ter to have loved and lost than to 
have to do the arithmetic home- 
work for three children each 
night!” 


Tue general picture was one of 
homework tied in with family living 
and of parents ready and willing 
to help. 

Some parents, 


however, won- 
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dered about the worth of home- 
work assignments turned into fam- 
ily projects. One mother told this 
story: 

“Jimmy had to reconstruct the 
skeleton of an animal for his biol- 
ogy class last year. I bought a hen 
and cooked it all day to get the 
meat off the bones. We couldn’t use 
the pressure cooker for fear of sof- 
tening the bones too much. We 
finally did get all the meat off, but 
it was so messed up we just threw it 
away. 

“That night Jimmy took the 
bones out to the workshop in the 
garage and started polishing them a 
little. Then he tried to glue them 
together, but in a couple of hours 
he came in and said it was hope- 
less. 

“We looked it over, and it looked 

hopeless to us, too. However, his 
father promised to help him the 
next day. 
’ “In the morning they got a dia- 
gram of a chicken skeleton and 
went to work. It took all of Sunday 
morning and most of the afternoon. 
We thought it was all done. except 
for letting the glue set and dry. 
Then Jimmy called me from school 
on Monday and said that the skele- 
ton had to be painted. 

“I put the spray attachment on 
the vacuum cleaner and sprayed the 
bones with some quick-drying 
paint. 

“Tuesday morning Jimmy took 
the skeleton to school. It made a 
hit and he got an A on it. He 
worked hard, but I wonder if we 
were right in helping him. He said 
he would fail if he didn’t get it 
done, so his dad and I both pitched 
in. 

“This year he had to make’a mo- 
tor and a transformer. This wasn’t 
so bad, because his father knows 
more about electricity. But do as- 
signments like these mean much 
when they have to be turned into 
family projects?” 

Parents appreciate homework 
that takes family living into con- 
sideration. The father of two teen- 
agers said, “This school sure has 
a system my wife and I like. They 
load on the homework during the 
week, but over the week end they 
give the children none, and you’d 
be surprised how it has eased up 
living around this house.” 
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He continued by saying that 
homework takes precedence over 
all else from Monday to Friday be- 
cause “that is the children’s busi- 
ness, and they are expected to at- 
tend to it.” Then when the week 
end comes, the family has time not 
only for church activities but for 
trips and for doing things around 
the house, with everyone helping. 










As most of the parents spoke 
their minds, there emerged a star- 
tlingly clear picture of homework 
as more than a needed practice in 
some skill, more than covering a 












given amount of reading, more§ }, 
even than doing some practical as- | 
signment that ties in with family § ;, 
living. It is a picture of homework § 4g, 
as a potent factor in the parents’ _,, 
whole feeling about their child's} 
school. th 





It is easy enough to see why this 
is so. Homework assignments touch 
all the parents. Homework is one 
message from the school that is 
heard and felt in every home. 

Certainly it seems the part of. 
wisdom to develop a type of home- 
work that says clearly and under- 
standably to parents, ‘““This is what 
we are trying to help your child to 
learn, and we hope you'll lend a 
hand.” Such homework would show 
flexibility of assignment, since fam- 
ily living patterns differ, and not 
all the children can possibly fulfil 
an assignment in the same way. 
“Homework that grows out of an 
understanding of family living and) 
is designed to fit into it and 
strengthen it can be a means of in- 
terpreting the school to the parents 
of every child. This is a useful fac 
tor in the school’s whole public 
relations program. 

The interviews with parents in 
these 900 homes give unmistakable 
evidence that they, and doubtle 
hundreds of other parents like 
them, would support this kind o 
homework. 

As a whole, they believe in home+ 
work and want their children to 
have it. And the parents want to 
have a part in the homework ac 
tivity. But they want homework to 
be reasonable in amount, a kind 
that is geared to the child’s abil 
ities, a kind that takes the family 
living into account, and a kind tha 
really teaches. + 


































WHAT 


“y LIKE homework if there isn’t 
too much of it.” 
“I don’t think. we should have 
homework just to keep us busy.” 
These are typical replies of pupils 
in answer to the question, “What 
do you think of homework?” The 
responses included in this report 
came from pupils in various schools 
thruout the country. 


STU 


These boys and girls range from 
sixth-graders to postgraduate high- 
school students. Some of their 19s 
are astronomical; some are far down 
the scale. But their attitudes are 
similar: They like homework if it 
is reasonable and purposive. If it 
isn’t, they think that their time 
could be better spent in some other 
way. 


BILL, &T MISLAID My 
HANOGAG. SEE IF 
CAN FINO I(T, PLEASE. 


NTS THINK 


One opinion, frequently ex- 
pressed: Homework is necessary if 
a pupil is to master a subject. There 
is no agreement as to kind or 
amount, but some homework, stu- 
dents believe, is imperative in aca- 
demic subjects. 

“I like homework if I can see a 
point to it.” 

“I like homework because I’m a 


oKway, Mom ! 


WHAT THIS HOUSE 


NEEDS 16 AN ISOLA- 





slow worker. I get rattled and make 
mistakes when I have to work fast, 
but at home I can take my time and 
do the job right.” 

“Some homework is necessary, 
but teachers should get together 
and plaa so everyone doesn’t assign 
night work at the same time.” 


A number of pupils accuse teach- 
ers of inflicting written reports that 
are only vaguely related to the work 
studied. They claim further that 
reports are often not discussed in 
class or even graded, but are merely 
checked off when turned in. 

“In earlier days homework was 
given just to keep pupils out of 
trouble, but we have so many activ- 
ities for that purpose that we don’t 
need as much homework.” 

One student reports: “In addi- 
tion to all kinds of other home- 
work, our social-studies teacher has 
us outline every textbook assign- 
ment. I think this is an unreason- 
able waste of time. His reason for 
making the assignment is that some 
of the class wouldn’t read the chap- 
ter unless they had to write an out- 
line. Because of the laziness of a few 
persons, everyone has to do this 
silly busy work!” 

Students object to homework 
that is too cut-and-dried on the one 
hand or too vague on the other. 

Says one: “My teacher goes over 
the assignment in such detail that 
it’s all worn out before we begin.” 

And, in contrast: “The teacher 
ordered us to make a papier-maché 
mask of an animal’s head for the 
following day. She gave no instruc- 
tions for constructing such a mask, 
and I had never even heard of pa- 


£99 


pier-maché. 


No one has a good word to say 
for using homework as punishment. 
Read this typical tale of woe: 

“Our class in world history was 
asked to prepare a 2,000-word re- 
port on the United Nations. It was 
a penalty allotted to the class be- 


Mr. Ahrens, a biology teacher in South 
Hills mp a School, Pittsburgh, was au- 
thor of the popular article, “Farm Boy— 
City Teacher,” which appeared in the 
February Journal. His present article 
is based on homework statements from 
e and secondary-school stu- 
dents in Mt. Vernon, New York; Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey; Wilmin » Dela- 
ware; Granite City, Illinois; Portland, 
Oregon; and Washington, D. C. 
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cause of a pupil’s turning on a 
radio in the classroom when the 
teacher was called away on an er- 
rand. 

“To me this was unreasonable be- 
cause I don’t believe a whole class 
should be punished for the mis- 
chievous pranks of a few pupils.” 

Fresh in every student’s mind is 
a “‘pet peeve” homework assign- 
ment, remembered because, in his 
opinion, it was unfair, lacking in 
value, or even downright detrimen- 
tal. 

Says one student: ““My worst as- 
signment was to summarize a book 
of 20 short stories. After spending 
days writing and rewriting, I as- 
sembled the summaries in a book, 
pasted in illustrations, and handed 
the project in. My teacher gave me 
a B on it, saying that the contents 
were excellent, but the arrangement 
was poor—no frames around the 
pictures.” 

And another: “The most worth- 
less assignment I ever had was to 
learn all the various rules for spell- 
ing with their innumerable excep- 
tions. Before this assignment, I 
could spell almost any word, simply 
because I had seen it somewhere 
before and I remembered. 

“However, after trying to learn 
the spelling rules, I found I was 
all at sea when asked to spell a 
word, First I would try to remember 
the rule and then attempt to recall 
whether the word in question was 
one of the exceptions. Usually this 
resulted in my not being able to 
spell the word correctly. 

“TI think this was not only a poor 
assignment but .a detrimental one, 
since it impaired my spelling abili- 
ty.” 


Srupents object strongly when 
teachers issue an ultimatum about 
homework-assignment _— deadlines 
and then change their minds. One 
pupil declares: 

“It’s unfair to conscientious stu- 
dents when a teacher gives a difh- 
cult assignment and _ practically 
threatens failure if it isn’t turned 
in on time. Then, after you've 
stayed up almost all night to get 
it done, he says, “This was a rather 
difficult assignment, class, so you 
may turn it in next week.’” 

A number of pupils say they en- 
joy homework of the nonverbal 


type, such as making collections of 
insects, shells, or flowers. One re- 
ports liking do-it-yourself home- 
work projects, such as constructing 
a bird house. 

Pupils who are planning to go 
to college seem most appreciative of 
homework. They realize that term 
reports will be expected of them 
when they become college students. 
Several believe their homework is 
helping them learn to use various 
reference materials. One student 
explains: 

“The most valuable homework 
was a term paper on Herman Mel. 
ville. In addition to what I learned 
about Melville, the report taught 
me the meaning of real research 
work. I got practice in combining 
authors’ and critics’ comments with 
my own to prove or disprove a 
point. I learned the general form 
of .a research paper—knowledge 
which will be helpful in college.” 


One pupil with rose-tinted glass- 
es has nothing but praise for home- 
work: 

“In reviewing this past year’s 
assignments, I think of none as 
bad. Each had its purpose, no mat- 
ter how trivial it seemed when first 
announced. I wish I had known 
this at the beginning of the school 
year.” 

However, the approval of the 
majority is qualified. The most 
frequently expressed reactions to 
homework are as follows: 

1. Some homework is necessary 
in most courses. 

2. Homework should tie in di- 
rectly with class work. 

3. One assignment shouldn't take 
too much time and effort. (After 
all, there are all those assignments 
from the other teachers.) 

4. Homework should be dis- 
cussed sufficiently so that the pupil 
knows what is expected of him. 

5. It should include assignments 
for those who find it easier to use 
their hands than their heads. 

6. It should never be used as 
busy work or as punishment. 

Teachers who heed these reac- 
tions in giving out assignments will 
probably find that students tackle 
their homework willingly and con- 
scientiously, even if they are not 
always brimming over with en- 
thusiasm. + # 
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Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the College of Education, University of Kentucky, was elected NEA president 
for 1957-58. He succeeds Martha A. Shull, teacher of English at Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 


Seen and heard at the 


(‘entennial Convention 


Some highlights of the. NEA meeting in Philadelphia, June 30-July 5. 





éy HE improvement of education is our most important purpose. This beginning of a new 
century is a good time to consider seriously a new emphasis in all teaching and, indeed, 
in all our professional relationships, 

I believe that in the face of the many influences which push toward adjustment and con- 
formity and desire for easy living, we need reaffirmation and real practice of a belief in the 
importance of the individual and a real respect for excellence and integrity. 

—MARTHA A. SHULL in her presidential address. 
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NEA Vice-President Ginger greeted U. S. Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon, who addressed the General Assembly: 


— 


AY I congratulate the school 
M administrators and teachers of 
the nation for the splendid work 
they are doing in providing for 
students of all ages a broad back- 
ground in national and world af- 
fairs. I know from personal experi- 
ence that my children in grade 
school today know more about cur- 
rent affairs than I did when I was 
in high school. And the high-school 
students of today are more inter- 
ested in and have a greater knowl- 
edge of national. and international 
problems than the college students 
of my own generation. 

—RICHARD M. NIXON, VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ROBABLY the strangest miscon- 
Pia ever developed is the 
supposition that America is a ma- 
terialistic nation. We have inher- 
ited great riches, to be sure. We 
have a highly developed knack for 
getting and spending, a driving in- 
sistence on making our physical en- 
vironment pay the highest possible 
return in the way of comforts and 
luxuries. 

But underneath all of this there 
is always the groping desire for the 
unattainable—or, to be more pre- 
cise about it, a deep belief that the 
unattainable can some day be at- 


Almost 20,000 attended the annual convention. The Convention Audi- 
torium was the scene of the general sessions and the meetings of the 
Representative Assembly. (See page 355 for summary of action taken.) 





A special feature, the Centennial Convo- 
cation, brought together more than 1500 
lay and educational leaders to discuss 
“moving freedom forward thru educa- 
tion.” Norman Cousins (left), editor 
of the Saturday Review, and James B. 
Conant, former ambassador to West 
Germany, were among the _ speakers. 


PERSON confined within one 
A room is certainly not free. So 
it is with man’s spirit. The freedom 
conveyed by wide acquaintance 
with music, art, literature, history, 
science, and philosophy is a free- 
dom to pass thru doors whose keys 
are academic skills and knowledge. 

To a man who had never seen a 
house with many rooms, the idea 
of acquiring freedom thru being 
presented with a bundle of keys 
would be beyond comprehension. 
To a dweller in a spiritual one- 
room cabin, the idea of the enlarge- 
ment of personal freedom by multi- 
plying the opportunities would be 
also without meaning. 

Yet I am sure that all of us who 
have spent our lives in school or 
college work would agree that this 
enlargement of an individual's ho- 
rizon is one of the two principal 
ways by which education promotes 
freedom. 

—JAMES B. CONANT, former U.S. 
ambassador to West Germany. 


tained. Every significant moment Over 350 small Delegate Discussion Circles worked on ways to implement 
he A eye the expanded ‘pr : nd goals for the NEA. A coordinated set of 

in the American past is a moment le expan ae ane. on Saw Gere rer : a 
ehevein” ten ae veiehaiaas Se goals will be considered for adoption at the Cleveland convention in 1958. 
shown themselves to be in pursuit é . 
of an ideal. 

—BRUCE CATTON, editor, Amer- . : fa ‘ 
ican Heritage, New York. . ° . 





HERE must also be the inviola- 

bility of the individual, the 
right to think and act differently : 
from the group. Diversity, within a at 
central core of unity, is the life Ch Me 
blood of a free society. Let us rec- i Me ma Ff 
ognize the fact that no free society at te c ~ ’ bay x 
is ever finished; it is always in the > ye oY »-- : Me 
process of building. Thus, educa- an 4 I Pa hd Se seine a 
tion aimed at free inquiry, at crit- j om ¥ ie ‘DRS ad 
ical judgments, at a search for g a 
truth is education designed to a 


move freedom forward. ) ~ Ay ghas 
—WAURINE WALKER, director, Di- \ * 
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Certification, Texas Education 


Agency, Austin. 
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At a temporary post office set up 
in the Professional Exhibits Hall, 
Miss Shull bought the first sheet of 
special teacher stamps. The first-day 
sale on the site totaled 241,666 
stamps, and the sale is continuing 
in post offices thruout the country. 


opay, the good life, like free- 
f pee and peace, is indivisible. 
The educational system of America 
is only as strong as its poorest 
schools, which are producing the 
truants and the delinquents of to- 
day and smothering the young Lin- 
colns and Mark Twains and Edi- 
sons who, instead of being cher- 
ished, are reduced to apathy, their 
talents lost to us forever. 

—MARGARET MEAD, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New 
York. 


po not believe that anything is 
to be gained by force-feeding 
the arts into the reluctant student. 
All that we can hope to do is to try 
to open the ears and the eyes of our 
young people—to show them the 
riches of the worlds of sound and 
sight in the hope that they may 
find in these new worlds some of 
the enchantment which they hold 
for some of us. 
—HOWARD A. HANSON, director, 
Eastman School of Music, Untver- 


sity of Rochester, Rochester, New 
The convention had its lighter side, too—banquets, pageants, York. 
musical treats, receptions, and other entertainment. For example, 
on July 4 a fireworks display was staged on Independence Mall. 





ASTAN INFLUENZA 


THE JouRNAL believes that it can be 
of special service to its readers with 
this first issue of the new school year 
by providing authoritative answers to 
some of the questions being asked con- 
cerning a threatened epidemic of Asian 
influenza this fall. 

Theodore J. Bauer, M. D., acting 
chief of the Bureau of State Services, 
United States Public Health Service, 
was interviewed by Assistant Editor 
Paul A. Shinkman of the JOURNAL just 
before we went to press. A transcript of 
the interview follows. 


: Wuat is the likelihood of a 
flu epidemic? 

A: There is a distinct probability 
that an epidemic of Asian influenza 
will occur this coming fall or win- 
ter. 

Q: In what parts of the world 
has Asian influenza been detected 
to date? 

A: It now has occurred on every 
continent, after having begun as a 
Far East strain during the early 
part of this year. The disease was 
first identified in Hong Kong in 
early May of this year. 

Q: Is a person who has had the 
disease secure against contracting 
it again? 

A: Our experience with other 
strains of influenza indicates that 
second attacks usually do not occur 
for at least several months, but the 
immunity does not last indefinitely. 
Where this flu strain follows the 
pattern of other strains is not yet 
known. 

Q: How many cases of Asian in- 
fluenza have been reported thruout 
the United States? 

A: The total from June | to date 
(August 22) is about 30,000 cases. 

Q: Is the disease serious? 

A: The disease itself does not 
appear to be serious in terms of 
death. Incidence of fatality is much 
less than one-half of 1%. How- 
ever, recovery is often followed by 
a period of weakness, and if compli- 
cations because of other infections 
occur, there may be more serious 
results. Any illness becomes serious 
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if a sizable segment of a commu- 
nity becomes sick»simultaneously. 

Q: What proportion of people 
are likely to be affected? 

A: It is probable that almost 
20% and possible that as many as 
70% of all people will be affected 
during an epidemic. 

Q: What are the symptoms of 
Asian influenza? 

A: The illness is characterized 
by a fever as high as 104 degrees, 
headache, muscle pains, cough, and 
sore throat. Active symptoms usu- 
ally last from three to five days, 
following which the person may be 
quite weak for several more days. 

Q: What is the incubation pe- 
riod of Asian influenza? 

A: The incubation period is 
short, from 24 to 72 hours. 

Q: What can be done to prevent 
the disease? 

A: The only effective prevention 
for this disease is a new kind of in- 
fluenza vaccine being made specif- 
ically for the Asian strain. This 
vaccine is being manufactured now. 
Check with your family physician 
about this and watch the news- 
papers for announcements regard- 
ing the availability. of the vaccine 
and the groups who-are eligible to 
receive it. 

Q: Are people now being vacci- 
nated in this country? 

A: Yes, some have already been 
vaccinated. The number is increas- 
ing monthly as the supply of vac- 
cine increases. 

Q: Will there be reactions to the 
vaccination? 

A: Reactions, if any, will be 
mild. 

Q: If a person is known to have 
been exposed to the disease and 
nothing shows during the incuba- 
tion period, is that indicative of an 
immunity? 

A: No. 

Q: Are we working with others 
thru the World Health Organiza- 
tion? 

A: Very closely. There is a world- 
wide network of influenza infor- 


mation centers working on the 
Asian influenza problem. 

Q: Is a person who contracts the 
disease likely to be left with phys- 
ical impairments of any kind? 

A: There is no indication of any 
permanent effects. 

Q: Should the schools delay 
opening—or be closed—to protect 
their children against Asian in- 
fluenza? 

A: No. There has been no evi- 
dence that the closing of schools 
would help to stop the disease. 

Q: Are children particularly sus- 
ceptible to Asian influenza? 

A: Experience thus far indicates 
that all ages are susceptible in ap- 
proximately the same degree. 

Q: What are you doing about 
Asian influenza at the U. S. Public 
Health Service? 

A: We are getting ready for a 
possible epidemic. If it comes, we 
will be prepared. If it doesn’t come, 
we shall be grateful and will not 
consider that our effort has been 
lost. 

Q: What steps are now being 
taken to meet a possible epidemic? 

A: Local health officers and 
heads of school systems are getting 
together to decide on a policy. The 
‘American Medical Association 
thru its local societies is giving 
leadership in this preparatory busi- 
ness. The association already is ask- 
ing all state and local groups to 
help prepare for the situation. 

Q: What provisions should 
schools make in the event that an 
epidemic occurs? 

A: School authorities should 
make plans now with their city or 
county health officers and with the 
school medical advisers regarding 
procedures in the event of an epi- 
demic. Since the disease travels rap- 
idly through a population, the to- 
tal time which is usually involved 
is from four to six weeks. It is es- 
sential that plans be made now to 
meet the emergency where possibly 
more than half of the teaching staff 
and student body would be affected. 
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“NEW DIRECTIONS IN RESEARCH IN HUMAN COM- 
MUNICATION” was the theme of an NEA centennial seminar 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology last May. Dr. Pool was 
one of 18 experts who discussed various aspects of the theme 
during the three-day meeting. 

Excerpts from his statement are reprinted here, followed by 
a discussion by H. Harry Giles on the meeting’s implications 
for education. Later, a complete record of the seminar proceed- 
ings will be published. 

This fall eight more two- and three-day centennial seminars 
will be sponsored by the NEA “to discover important implica- 
tions for education by examining certain aspects of contempo- 
rary life.” 

Each seminar will deal with a different topic and will be held 
at a different institution of higher education. Each will bring 
together about 15 scholars from a variety of fields to examine and 
extend America’s intellectual frontiers. 

Some sessions of the seminars may be televised or otherwise 


made public, but most of the sessions will be closed. 


ELATIVELY few of the world’s 
R crucial decisions have been 
made by the process of whole popu- 
lations’ choosing between credos. 

But with the arrival of mass de- 
mocracy, many of the great events 
in our lifetime have come about 
thru the tortuous process of a 
whole population’s wrestling with a 
moral decision. Putting Hitler in 
power was one such mass decision. 
While Hitler never got an honest 
51%, no democrat could fail to be 
shaken by the fact that essentially 
he was chosen. 

Happier examples of a people's 
choosing a way of life were the 
American decisions for the New 
Deal in the 1930s and for world re- 
sponsibility in the 1940s. 


The Study of Elections 


Voting is the normal decision 
process of our society. Yet voting 
studies have shown that a Presiden- 
tial campaign serves not so much 
to persuade as to frame the act of 
voting in an appropriate context. 

A political campaign activates. 
It transforms apathetic into com- 
mitted and _ responsible persons. 
While a campaign reinforces in- 
stead of changing the voters’ pre- 
dispositions, the candidates do de- 
termine, by their choice of subjects 
to discuss, which predispositions 
shall be activated. 

Apparently in 1948 Truman was 


Dr. Pool is with the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. 
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able to shift a certain number of 
people from worrying about cor- 
ruption to worrying about unem- 
ployment, and in so doing to re- 
vive their ideological commitment 
to policies of the New and Fair 
Deal and to the “party of the com- 
mon man,” as they saw it. 

In 1956 Stevenson, not under- 
standing this lesson of 1948, tried 
to convert people in areas where 
they felt a deep faith in Eisen- 
hower: namely, peace and foreign 
policy. But, while social scientists 
understood the mistake of Steven- 
son’s strategy, there was nothing in 
our scientific knowledge of the cam- 


paign process to enable us to under- 
stand the most striking thing about 
the 1956 election outcome—the fact 
that the Democrats won, except for 
the Presidency. 

We know the process by which a 
campaign places the act of voting 
for President in the context of an 
ideological commitment to a way 
of life that in turn represents an 
identification with the perspectives 
of relatives, friends, and co-work- 
ers. We don’t know into what as- 
pects of life other voting decisions 
are integrated. We don’t know 
what considerations enter into 
them. 

In the available voting studies, 
for example, few respondents were 
found to make their decision in 
terms of prospects for a job for 
themselves, or of prospects of a 
street light on the corner, or of do- 
ing a favor to Joe Blow. Such mat- 
ters are not important in a Presi- 
dential campaign. 

Even in a Presidential campaign, 
however, other forms of personal 
influence have been shown to be 
important. Comments made by rela- 
tives and co-workers rival campaign 
oratory in influence. Patronage and 
favors do not often influence Presi- 
dential votes. Yet at some level of 
politics, these factors are also clear- 
ly important. 

At what levels and how far they 
are important we do not know. 
The best knowledge we have today 
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about other than Presidential elec- 
tions is intelligent reports of the 
lore of politicans. 

In short, at this stage of our 
science we need some studies of vot- 
ing for very minor offices and on 


referendums. Let me report a pre- 


test study of this sort. 


In SEPTEMBER 1956, voters in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, chose 
candidates for 13 offices. In the 
Democratic primary, the voter had 
to chose among 11 men running for 
nomination for district attorney, 
24 seeking the two nominations for 
county commissioners, seven run- 
ning for state senator, and so forth. 
Thus the Democratic voter found 
himself faced with a list of 7] 
names. 

It goes without saying that his 
choice could not be an informed 
one, but how in fact did the aver- 
age voter make up his mind, par- 
ticularly in choosing candidates for 
minor posts? 

To explore this question, mem- 
bers of a political-science class did 
a small survey in the Second Ward 
of Cambridge. They successfully 
completed and tabulated 23 inter- 
views. 

The network of personal contact 
was the predominant revelation in 
the survey results. For most offices, 
the important determinant was 
personal contact with the candi- 
date. The campaign made little 





difference. About half the respond- 
ents voted under the influence of 
contact with the candidate or his 
organization. 

The contact was often remote— 
e.g., “My wife went to high school 
with his sister” —but it was enough 
to validate the feeling that the man 
was probably all right and would 
exercise his office in a manner 
agreeable to the kind of person 
voting. 

In addition to the personal in- 
formation which the voter may 
have had in advance, he is also 
given some help by the Massa- 
chusetts ballot. A candidate may 
list current or former public offices, 
whether he is the incumbent, 
whether he is a veteran, and finally 
his address. 

The address enables voters to 
pick someone who lives in the same 
neighborhood or town. The name 
enables them to pick someone from 
their own ethnic group. Many sys- 
tematically vote for the incumbent 
when they have no reason to do 
otherwise. 

Two of the 23 respondents seem 
to vote thruout on the basis of 
name and ballot information. Two 
or three voted for some—but not 
all—candidates on the basis of na- 
tionality. The important thing 
seemed to be having an odd scrap 
of personal knowledge which made 
the candidate seem like a man of 
the voter’s own kind. 
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The above comments are based 
on no more than a pretest in one 
ward of one town, but they do sug- 
gest whole dimensions of the mech- 
anism of voting which our studies 
ought to plumb. 


Some good voting studies should 
clarify the role of issues in politics. 
Most politicians will tell you that 
no one ever lost an election on 
issues. Most political scientists echo 
the cliché that the important things 
are personality and organization. 

This is not the place to try to 
develop a general theory of the role 
of issues in democratic politics. Suf- 
fice it to say that the way a man 
talks about fixing the local street 
light affects how one feels about 
him not only because one wants 
the street light, but also because it 
is felt to be predictive of his atti- 
tudes on social legislation, taxes, 
and civil rights. 

Issues, favors, and personality 
can intertwine in a most complex 
way, and those issues that have 
“never changed a vote” are those 
that do not so intertwine. For that 
reason, a good study of the effect of 
issues cannot be done without ex- 
ploring the whole gamut of a man’s 
relations to government at all levels. 

The stands taken by a politician 
contribute to the formation of an 
image of him. Some of the most 
salient of these images have little to 
do with the recognized areas of na- 
tional politics. So to really under- 
stand the impact of what is sup- 
posedly a national issue, it is neces- 
sary to follow it into all the byways 
of local and group political rela- 
tionships. 

What we have just said under- 
lines the importance of exploring 
the full richness of what a given 
symbol or act means to the person 
who reacts to it. It is all very well 
to ask a voter whether Candidate X 
is for or against some such formula 
as, say, “ordinary people.” But the 
image of “ordinary people” may be 
quite different for two respondents. 

Understanding these images is 
of particular value for long-range 
predictions of political behavior. 
If we want to predict how a per- 


Some of the 18 leaders at the 
communications seminar at MIT. 
Dr. Pool is third from the left. 





son will vote a month or two hence, 
the best procedure is to ask him. 
But suppose we wish to predict for 
four years hence what decisions are 
to be made by groups who have not 
yet started thinking about them. 
For problems involving such pre- 
dictions, we must in some way— 
either by empathy or theory—an- 
ticipate the mental processes thru 
which our subjects will go in re- 
sponse to anticipated conditions. 


Or course I have been citing the 
election situation only as an ex- 
ample. The general proposition is 
that the formation of a new opin- 
ion involves mental consolidation 
of the new situation with past situa- 
tions toward which a body of atti- 
tudes already exists, and that in 
this process there is a strain toward 
establishing congruity of the new 
data with old attitudes and images. 

How the individual makes a new 
opinion congruent with his old ones 
depends on which similarities be- 
tween the new and pastsituations he 
perceives. The picture in his mind, 
both of the new event and of the 
old world of experience, affects how 
he relates one to the other. 

In the course of a typical prop- 
aganda campaign, any “new” mes- 
sages act primarily as triggers whose 
only visible effect is to set off a 
pattern of behavior already deter- 
mined by the individual’s predispo- 
sitions. Only rarely do the new mes- 
sages add enough to the stock of 
information out of which the pre- 
dispositions are made to tip the 
balance in favor of a new pattern 
of behavior. 


The Study of Personal Influence 


The study of personal influence 
has made extraordinary progress in 
the last few years, thanks to work 
in three research areas: sociometry, 
small group experiments, studies of 
opinion leadership. Our experience 
in all these areas has made us aware 
of the importance of the individ- 
ual’s personal contacts, not only as 
major sources of oral communica- 
tions, but also in supplying ref- 
erence groups for the evaluation of 
messages received thru the mass 
media. 

Research studies have made us 
aware of the two-step process of 
communication in which messages 
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from the media are passed on by 
opinion leaders to the rest of the 
public. 

Other studies have also shown 
the importance of the reference 
group in determining acceptance 
or nonacceptance of messages that 
the individual has received thru 
mass media. 

What is often hard to ascertain 
is whether the influence of the ref- 
erence group was exercised by 
actual communications from it or 
by a process of guesswork in which 
the person influenced tried to im- 
agine how people who mattered to 
him would react. 

In the course of our study of 
international communication § at 


Nothing so needs reforming as oth- 
er people’s habits.—Mark Twain 


MIT we became increasingly aware 
that the way a person responded to 
a message from abroad was often 
determined by how he thought peo- 
ple at home who mattered to him 
would respond if he relayed it. 

The man- who travels abroad 
often crystallizes his foreign impres- 
sions in terms of the expectation 
of addressing a group in his own 
community. 

To explore what kind of imagi- 
nary audiences persons actually 
have in mind when engaged in 
communication, some 35  news- 
papermen were recently  inter- 
viewed after they had completed 
an assignment. The researcher as- 
certained as fully as possible the 
persons who were thought of in 
the course of the writing. He also 
inquired whether these persons 
were thought of as potential audi- 
ences, as censorious or supportive, 
as being benefited or harmed by 
what the newsman was writing. 

One type of respondent appar- 
ently sets out to please imaginary 
audiences toward whom he has 
strong unconscious hostility. Such 
a writer tends to produce images 
of victims or potential victims of 
the circumstances described in the 
writing, or sometimes of associated 
circumstances. The mechanism in 
this pattern appears to be that of 
the writer’s seeking approval by his 
solicitude for them. 


A second type of imaginary 
audience includes persons toward 
whom the writer feels conscious 
criticism, antagonism, or derision. 
In these instances, the writer seems 
to establish his superiority by dem- 
onstrating his power to withhold or 


‘deliver favorable treatment. 


The third pattern is that in 
which imaginary images are largely 
repressed; yet even in such instan- 
ces, fantasies of personal influence 
may have been operative. 


Tere are two aspects of person- 
al influence we need to know more 
about—how personal influence is 
perceived and who knows whom. 
What we have so far been discuss- 
ing is how it is perceived. 

How it is perceived may often be 
quite unrelated to the facts. There 
are perhaps public issues in which 
a circular process makes for the 
appearance of a convinced public 
opinion, but only because everyone 
believes that others hold a certain 
belief. 

It seems probable, for example, 
that many excesses of the McCarthy 
period occurred because someone 
feared that if he did not act in an 
excessive way some other person 
would condemn him. 

To have located persons who 
acted as fanatics out of convic- 
tion rather than out of fear of 
criticism might have been hard 
indeed. But a circular process of 
illusion made everyone react out of 
misapprehensions about the feel- 
ings of everyone else. Such ‘circular 
processes would be well worth 
studying. 


Opinion in a Democracy 


The older political philosophy of 


public opinion, represented by 
such works as John Stuart Mill's 
On Liberty, or Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay’s Federalist, raised ques- 
tions that are still decisive for our 
society and which we must answer 
for our generation in the light of 
the experience of our day. 

There are important old and 
new directions of research on pub- 
lic opinion about which we can 
as yet do little by the fancier tech- 
niques of science, but which we 
should not permit to be forgotten. 
Among them, two strike most force- 
fully as relevant to our era. 
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1. How can we possibly find the 
time and wisdom to rule ourselves 
intelligently when there are just 
not enough minutes in the day to 
acquire the information needed to 
be a good citizen? 

2. How does one reward crea- 
tivity, originality, and noncon- 
formity, in a society which is on 
the verge of solving the problem of 
want, and thus of destroying all 
the fierce motivations it creates; in 
a society in which large bureau- 
cratic organizations have become 
the occupational habitat of most of 
us; in a society in which mass com- 
munications tend to become in- 
creasingly uniform? 

This issue is most often discussed 
in terms of how one can resist in- 
creasing conformism and _repres- 
sion. However, I suspect that there 
has been no increase in conformist 
pressures, nor decrease in freedom. 

The real problem is how to make 
individuals in a democracy more 
able and willing to contribute to 
the creative formation of public 
policy. That is a task to which stu- 
dents of public opinion might well 
give their attention. . 

These problems call for ingenu- 
ity in social invention. For ex- 
ample, closed-circuit Tv and long- 
distance telephone open up all 
sorts of opportunities for nation- 
wide consultation and deliberation 
among special groups. 

Live news reporting methods, as 
in the Army-McCarthy hearings, 
can perhaps: produce involvement 
and‘ understanding that conven- 
tional news reporting never can. 
Perhaps our education, laden with 
the authoritarianism which usually 
emerges when different generations 
meet, can be made somewhat less 
authoritarian. Perhaps travel on an 
unprecedented scale will have un- 
precedented effects. 















































Aut in all, students’ of public 
opinion need not shy from these 
all-important questions of what 
effects the media can achieve just 
because our present studies tend to 
deal with such small parts of their 
operation that the effects we ob- 
serve sometimes appear to be de 
minimis. There is a lot to be found 
behind the. curtain, only a corner 
of which has as yet been lifted by 
our research. + # 




















IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


H. Harry Giles 


HE choice of communications re- 
"Fisoech as the focus of the first 
NEA centennial seminar was par- 
ticularly apropos in a world where 
men in gray flannel suits are said 
to determine the bubble gum we 
blow, the cereal we eat, and the 
TV manners of political candidates. 

It was a daring choice, for the 
field is both vast and new. Of the 
six presentations (made at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology), 
the first, by Charles E. Osgood, 
dealt with “The Individual as a 
Communicating System”; the sec- 
ond, by George Homans, proposed 
a theory of ‘Social Behavior as 
Exchange”; the third, by Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, is presented in this issue; 
the fourth and fifth, by George Mil- 
ler and Duncan Luce, were pres- 
entations on mathematical models 
in the study of communication; the 
sixth, by Joseph Klapper, dealt with 
the effects of mass presentation. 

It was not always easy for some 
of those present to trace implica- 
tions of such a matter, say, as the 
mathematical philosophy of test 
statistics for the daily chores of the 
classroom teacher. Yet despite this 
very real problem, there was no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
most daring of all the assumptions 
made was well justified—namely, 
that education has much to learn 
from social-science research. 

In reading Dr. Pool’s article, 
educators may wish to weigh the 
questions raised there for teachers 
by the voting behavior of those 
who have gone thru representative 
American schools. 

What we actually teach may dif- 
fer from what we think we teach. 
If we draw inferences from the 
statements of Pool, it would appear 
that our teaching efforts have pro- 
duced many citizens: 

1. Who live in cocoons of polit- 
ical indifference’and ignorance. 

2. Who do not analyze their la- 
tent predispositions. 

3. Who have little idea of wheth- 
er personal faith is_ justified. 


Dr. Giles is professor of education, 
Center for Human Relations and Com- 
munity Studies, New York University. 

























































4. Who go with that part of the 
herd closest to them. 

5. Who are likely to be ill-in- 
formed about most candidates and 
to vote for a familiar name. 

6. Who, in case of doubt, are 
likely to approve the status quo. 

7. Who do not examine issues. 

8. Who jump to broad conclu- 
sions on the basis of big inferen-es 
from small knowledge. 

9. Who rely on stereotyped per- 
ceptions. 

If we grant that Pool’s presenta- 
tion is sound and that the infer- 
ences just drawn are substantially 
correct, some of the implications 
for education which may be con- 
sidered are these: 

First: A real recognition of the 
extent to which schooling may in- 
fluence thinking and action, and 
an acceptance of responsibility for 
citizenship education that goes be- 
yond formal recitation and extends 
to providing for students consider- 
able experience in making and 
testing decisions in the practical 
day-by-day - issues of school life. 
(Putting pupils in the role of mak- 
ing real and important decisions 
and testing them would make the 
teacher’s role less authoritarian.) 

Second: Greater stress in mathe- 
matics, science, social science, Eng- 
lish, and recreation on the analysis 
of premises, evidence, and conclu- 
sions. 

Third: Far more attention in 
homerooms, classes, and play to the 
use of sociometric testing, and re- 
peated discussion of the best cri- 
teria to use in choosing friends, 
co-workers, or a task leader. 

Fourth: A widespread and con- 
tinuing emphasis in every classroom 
on the dangers of prejudice, stereo- 
types, and unanalyzed perception. 
This is a must in language and sci- 
ence classes as well as in the lunch- 
room and on the playground. 

Fifth: Conscious consideration 
and testing of whether it is better 
to place one’s faith in intelligence 
for problem solving rather than to 
rely on traditions, habit, rules of 
thumb, or even the answers in the 
back of the book. + # 
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RESOLUTIONS 


ye. 
D’ you know Silly Milly and her classmate, Rufe the Goof? Their idea 
of a good time is to horse around in class. One of Milly’s favorite 
tricks is eating potato chips out of a crackly bag dirmymg silent reading 
period. Rufe likes to scrape initials on the top of his desk with a 
straightened out paper clip. 

When school is over, Rufe and Milly are the first to make a getaway, 
even if it means leaving their locker doors unlocked or shoving a few 
other people on the way out. Rufe jumps on his bike and tears down ... eat ine 
the walk, hoping to scare the life out of some of the smaller kids. 
Milly, who is a ninth-grader, ignores the safety-patrol boy on the corner 
(after all, he is younger than she, so what could HE know?). Just be- 
cause she is dodge-ball champion, she thinks she can-do as well with cars. 

Are you first cousin to Silly Milly or Rufe the Goof? 

Everybody likes to cut up once in a while. But most of us know when 
to stop. We know (tho we sometimes don’t show it) that recklessness 
is dangerous and that misbehaving in the classroom is a pretty in- 
considerate thing to do. 

When we misbehave, we waste time, we distract others, we make it 
tough for the teacher, and we make it tough for ourselves. When every- 
body behaves, tho, everybody learns. The class goes more smoothly, 
and the teacher is a pleasanter person. 

You don’t need to grow wings and a nice round halo. Just remember 
that two of the reasons you are in school are to grow and to learn, and 
you can’t do either if you are always wise-cracking or tossing spitballs. 

Post this sheet of good resolutions for the new school year in your 
locker or over your desk at home. And look at it everyglay. 


. . « COpy my neigh, 


TO THE TEACHER: This cenferspread for junior high-school students is based on a project 
by Joel Dvorman and his seventh-grade arithmetic class at John Marshall Junior High School in 
Long Beach, California. Mr. Dvorman is now a counselor at Fullerton (Calif.) Union High School. 
Readers may remember “Assuming Good Grooming,” the February 1957 Journal centerspread, 
also based on one of Mr. Dvorman’s projects. 

Reprints of both of these centerspreads are available for 5¢ each. No orders accepted for 
less then $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Under the 
EXPANDED PROGRAM... 


salary-consultant service is being 


offered. By invitation from state 
and local associations, Consult- 
ant Eric Rhodes assists in plan- 
ning salary programs. Working 
with local leaders, Mr. Rhodes 
instructs in techniques of nego- 
tiation and helps to disseminate 
information on trends, good 
practices, and new develop- 
ments. 


consultant in elementary edu- 
cation, Ethel Thompson, is help- 
ing NEA divisions and depart- 
ments improve their instruction- 
al services. Her office will pub- 
lish several bulletins concerning 
child development and learn- 
ing. In addition, Dr. Thompson 
is working with local chairmen 


in planning state and regional 
instructional sessions in connec- 
tion with annual meetings of 
state education associations. 


TV offices in New York have been 


set up by the NEA. The work 
is under the direction of Rich- 
ard Krolik, former producer of 
“March of Time” and associate 
producer of Dave Garroway’s 
“Today” on the NBC network. 
Working as the New York rep- 
resentative of NEA’s Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, 
Mr. Krolik will cooperate with 
all networks in their coverage 
of education and NEA events. 


convention coordinator will 
soon be appointed to assist 
in setting up and operating 
the annual NEA convention. 
Advisory help on other con- 
ventions and conferences of 
the Association and its units 
will also be available. It is 
anticipated that this new serv- 
ice will result in improved con- 
ventions. 
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HE was a fine woman, a good 

mother, and an active member 
of the pta. As she sat in my office, 
she talked intelligently—and at 
some length—about her two boys, 
their particular needs and talents 
and crotchets, her husband’s hopes 
for them, her own yearnings. 

Now I think it is a very wise pro- 
vision of nature that most parents 
love their children and want to see 
them well set up in life. I was all 
for her. 

But I had been weighing some 
less specific educational problems, 
and when she began to voice doubts 
that any school or college was quite 
up to the job of doing right by her 
lads, I suddenly broke in with this: 
“But of course you realize that the 
education of other people’s chil- 
dren is far more important than 
the education of your own.” 

The Lady was startled and indig- 
nant. “To their parents, yes. But 
not to me. I’ve got my own chil- 
dren to think about first. What are 
you driving at, anyway? You can’t 
be serious.” 

“Really,” I said, “I wish that all 
the children in the world were 
yours. That way they’d get a better 
break.” 

“Now you stop it,” said the Lady. 
“That’s not a nice way to talk, and 
you know it.” 

I had got myself over a great big 
barrel. Could I get myself off? 

“Look here,” I said, “I’m per- 
fectly serious, never more so, tho I 
do apologize for startling you. Let 
me tell you what has been worry- 
ing me. Maybe that will help ex- 
plain what I mean.” 


Sue was good enough to listen. 
I recited a paragraph or two on 
how I had all the sympathy in the 
world for every pair of parents who 
were genuinely interested in the 
schooling of their boys and girls. 
Then I voiced another paragraph 
about how in spite of fine and nota- 
ble work by national and _ local 
committees to get something real 
rolling toward school construction 
and school improvement, there had 
been equally notable lethargy on 
the part of many of the governing 


Mr. Spinning was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in Rochester, New 
York, and a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA-AASA. 
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Chicago Public Schools 


JAMES M. SPINNING fells a parent: More important 
than the education of your own is education of 


Other People’s Children 


bodies that ought-to be responding 
in appropriating (sic) ways to all 
the booklets and the radio and Tv 
spots, but weren’t. 

Ten, fifteen years ago, I pointed 
out, no matter what school people 
might say, the public never took 
out its ear-plugs. Even with babies 


spilling out of their prams all 
around them, few adults paid any 
heed to what the phenomenal in- 
crease in the diaper set would soon 
mean to school enrolments. 

And even now, I said, they 
weren't facing up to what would 
come in a few short years when the 
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blessed horde of the Babies of the 
Bulge themselves would start to 
have babies. If the public wouldn’t 
believe simple arithmetic, how, I 
asked, were we going to get them 
to believe geometry? 

Nor would the public believe 
that teachers could ever be in short 
supply. When it came to teachers, 
economic laws were supposed to 
suspend themselves. 

Of course, I admitted, there were 
good reasons. as well as poor ex- 
cuses for the difficulties. We had 
been busy with a war, then with a 
half-war, then a cold one, and, fi- 
nally, with adjusting every part of 
our economy... except our edu- 
cational economy. 

Besides, for our growing needs 
in man- and womanpower we had 
only a short generation with which 
to service a long generation. The 
low birth rate of the Thirties had 
had its carry-over or lack of carry- 
over. By the late Forties the num- 
ber of our high-school graduates 
had dropped by a third. We could- 
n’t recruit for teaching, or any- 
thing else, people who just hadn’t 
ever been born. The Lady agreed 
to that. 

So I went on to review the facts 
of inflation, how when that came 
we just shut our eyes and used our 
money for other things; how we 
didn’t plan new school buildings or 
even repair the old ones. I showed 
how the situation, instead of en- 
couraging young people to get into 
teaching, had encouraged them out 
of it. If they were trained at all, we 
paid them higher wages to enter in- 
dustry. If they were untrained, busi- 
ness and industry took them as they 
were, often at a beginning wage as 
high as we could pay to teachers. 
And with fringe on top. 

I wondered audibly whether if it 
hadn’t been for a few noble souls, 
our people would ever have waked 
up to the school situation. I al- 
lowed that by now the public at 
last seemed pretty well agreed that 
the schools really must have more 
money .. . and that some other 
unit of government should provide 
it. 

But I reminded the Lady that 
even before these special urgencies 
of increase in population and in 
the cost of eating food and wearing 
clothes, we had suffered from com- 


placency and inertia about our 
most precious, etc., etc. 

The Lady’s ears were listening, 
but her eyes were roving toward 
the station wagon in the drive. So 
I moved in. 


I wonpvereD, I said, whether one 
of the reasons we were so inert 
when we ought fo be very ert was- 
n’t that those who sat at the money- 


, 


a 

I am heartened by the recent 
evidence that education associa- 
tions and school systems are be- 
ginning to make provision for 
teaching the facts about commu- 
nism when students are of an age 
to understand them. I believe the 
truth in this respect will set us 
free from unfounded fears and 
reveal those that must be faced. 

Our position of leadership in 
the free world places upon us all 
a heavy oblig for clear think- 
ing. It is imperative, in my view, 
that our schools and colleges push 
ahead quickly with programs de- 
signed to teach the cold, hard 
facts about communism both in 
theory and in practice. This is no 
time to eqttivocate. This is no 
time to shrink away from the 
facts. Our students ought to be 
thoroly familiar with the origins 
of communism, its development in 
the Soviet Union, its methods, its 
weaknesses, its strength, and the 
nature of its spurious appeal. In 
this period of competing political 
and economic systems, our schools 
are becoming ever more impor- 
tant. 

—Francis O. Wilcox, assistant 
secretary of state, International 
Organizations, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
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controls were for the most part past 
child-bearing age. This seemed par- 
ticularly true in our more urban 
and sedate communities. The chil- 
dren crowding the schools were not 
their children. We might, I con- 
ceded, expect the grandparents 
who served on fund-appropriating 
bodies to be more concerned than 
they seemed to be. But perhaps the 
children of their children were in 
private school or in college. 

“So what?” asked the Lady. 

“So,” I said, “the inescapable 
answer is for all of us to give more 
thought to other people’s children 
than we do to our own.” 

I reached into the top drawer of 
my desk. “Here’s the way it is,” I 


said, ‘all written out.’”’ And I read 
her. this essay: 


A Homily 


The education of other people’s 
children is always more important to 
you than the education of your own. 

How can that be? 

Simply because there are so many 
more of these other children, and 
yours will have to live with them. 

The kind of world your child will 
know will be most largely determined 
by these others; their conduct, their 
ideals, what these others hold to be 
right and fair and good, their devo- 
tion, their patriotism, their capacity 
for courage and compassion and loy- 
alty, and by the kind of persons they 
elect to leadership. 

Your concern, then, must be—even if 
selfishly—for the education of all. 

If your own children are past school 
age, your concern must still be for 
these others. Naturally you will want 
to think of the kind of world in which 
your grandchildren will have to live. 
But even if you have no children of 
your own (and no grandchildren) that 
sense of responsibility should still be 
upon you. 

Beyond your own life, you can have 
no continuing interest or part in the 
future of this world except as you have 
it in the people who are to inherit it. 
They are your agents of immortality 
on this earth. Only they can carry for- 
ward the things you have accounted 
good, fulfil your dreams, meet your 
unattained goals. 

All who worthily hold membership 
in the human race must feel a loyalty 
to that first of all organizations, a de- 
sire to support it now and to remem- 
ber it in their wills. 

The education of other people’s 
children is more important than the 
education of your own. 


“Wet, that’s not exactly a new 
idea,” the Lady said. “You just put 
it differently. Still it’s pretty well 
expressed. Mind if I borrow it?” 

“I should be flattered,” I said. 
“Here it is.” 

She pushed it back. “No, your 
handwriting is too hard to read. It 
looks like a doctor’s prescription. 
Couldn’t you get it typed? Or, I 
tell you what, get one of the educa- 
tional magazines to print it. And 
send me a copy. 

“But, tell me,” she added, “what 
in the world does homily mean? 
You teachers use the craziest words. 
Do you make them up as you go 


along?” #+ £ 
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HEY tell me that my recent 800- 

mile-an-hour ride in a jet plane 
makes me the first supersonic school 
teacher. 

I got the chance to take the 
qualifying trip when a newspaper 
friend of mine, who had been of- 
fered a supersonic orientation ride, 
found out when tested in the pres- 
sure chamber which simulates the 
thin atmosphere of high altitudes 
that his Eustachian tubes wouldn’t 
take the gaff. Knowing that he 
couldn’t accept the offer and that 
all my life I had been interested in 
flying, he suggested that I go in 
his place. 

My aviation background and 
work in aviation education enabled 
me to pass muster as a substitute, 
and the 86th air defense squadron 
in Youngstown, Ohio, was desig- 
nated to see me thru. 


Arter considerable indoctrina- 
tion and a thoro medical test, I was 
ready for the big event. When D- 
Day came, I wondered what my 
third-graders would think of my 


Miss Hixson teaches third grade in 
Forest Hill School, Akron. She has a 
commercial pilot instructor rating, is an 
Amelia Earhart award winner, and, as 
a member of WASP, flew multi-en- 
gine aircraft and medium bombers dur- 
ing World War II. 


outfit. It certainly was no thing of 
beauty or comfort—coveralls too 
big, parachute too heavy, oxygen 
mask like a vise. 

My pilot was a 34-year-old cap- 
tain who came over to Youngstown, 
Ohio, in a few jet minutes from 
New Castle, Delaware. After a brief 
refresher course in the cockpit of 
his Lockheed F-94C “Starfire” to 
explain about all the gadgets there 
to protect and help me, we took off. 
Soon we were headed toward Lake 
Erie, as we sought height for the 
dive that would give us enough 
speed to ram a hole in the sonic 
barrier. 

In what seemed no time at all, we 
covered the distance between 
Youngstown and Lake Erie. The 
checkerboard pattern of fields, riv- 
ers, and cities grew faint. Nose up, 
we still climbed over the water 
below. Captain Chaplin said he 
wanted the boom of our barrier- 
breaking to bounce off the water 
where it wouldn’t disturb anyone. 

At 42,000 feet, we leveled off in 
that special “purple plain” of 
which pilots speak. The sky above 
was never bluer, and I never felt 
so divorced from the other earth- 
bound beings. It was exhilarating. 

“Over we go,” said the captain. 
With the afterburner on to give us 
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an extra shove, we went into a 60- 
degree-angle dive toward the lake. 
Those computers dealing with ele- 
vation spun like a top, going so fast 
they outran themselves. 

He counted the speed off for me. 
“Point eight,” he said. “Point nine. 
Mach ONE” (the speed of sound). 
There was a slight buffeting, or 
tremor, not as bad as I had ex- 
pected. “Mach one, point one,” he 
said. Then we began to pull out at 
26,000 feet, flattening out when we 
reached 20,000. 

Gravity assured me it was there, 
and I was squashed hard into the 
seat, weighing about 400 pounds at 
this point. Perish the thought that 
I should ever read such a thing on 
my bathroom scales! 

“All right?” he asked as we 
turned back to Youngstown. 

“Fine,” I said. 


Tuen I began to think in friend- 


ly, reverential terms about the 
plane. Men, once school kids like 
mine, had built it, every bit of it, 
all the 8 million or so little wires, 
rivets, connections, rotor blades, 
gadgets—everything. They had then 
pulled this glistening, aerodynamic 
skin over it all to “clean” it for 
speed. 

Why such speed? Well, for one 





thing, an enemy could at the pres- 
ent time attack us with planes ca- 
pable of flying 10 to 12 miles per 
minute. Every minute that could 
be saved in intercepting these in- 
truders would keep them 10 to 12 
miles farther from ry home, or 
yours. 

In the nose of that plane, a mass 
of complicated gear called the fire 
control mechanism was the ulti- 
mate refinement of the fact that 
“two straight lines can intersect at 
only one point.” An _ attacking 
plane of ours would come at an 
enemy from right angles to his 
course, and since man can no 
longer think or move fast enough, 
electronics sets up the rockets to 
fire and launches them when the 
time is right. 

As we rode along losing altitude, 
I remembered how Soviet Union 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin had re- 
cently told a group of American 
tourists that “Russia is not inter- 
ested in building a reserve bank of 
gold; we want a reserve bank of 
brains. We believe that nation with 
the biggest reserve bank of brains 
will write the history of the last 
half of the 20th Century.” 

The Soviet Union’s 10-year school 
demands four years of chemistry, 
five of physics, and mathematics 
thru trigonometry. This system of 
preliminaries, of forced feeding 
in math and science, now results 
in three times more engineering 
graduates each year than we pro- 
duce. 


Tue plane came whistling in, 
landed, and stopped in front of the 
operations building. Out I came, 
parachute, life preserver, oxygen 
mask, coveralls, and thoughts. 

There were the usual questions 
about how it was—and the obvious 
answer was “Wonderful!” But even 
more wonderful was the crystal- 
clear insight which had come to me 
during the flight, of how important 
it is to be a teacher. 

I realized that our national fu- 
ture depends to a great extent on 
how I—and other teachers—inspire 
our pupils. If we do not put them 
seriously on course in mathematics 
and science, and encourage them in 
every possible way, we may be sab- 
otaging the future safety and well- 
being of our nation. #& + 
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Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 


Curriculum 


Action Research: A Case Study by 
Hilda Taba and Elizabeth Noel. Con- 
sultants help teachers learn research 
skills as they solve problems in their 
own classrooms. 1957. 64p. $1. Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. 

Current Curriculum Materials from 
Representative School Publications. 
Lists and describes selected curriculum 
materials exhibited at the 12th annual 
conference of ascp in St. Louis. 1957. 
78p. 75¢. ASCD. 

The Flexible School—A Guide to 
School Planning. Addressed to the 
elementary-school administrator, this 
publication poiats out the responsibil- 
ities of leadership in keeping the edu- 
cational program geared to changing 
needs. 1957. 72p. $1.25 Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

One Hundred Years of Curriculum 
Improvement, 1857-1957. Bulletin is- 
sued in honor of NEA’s centennial 
celebration. 8p. 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 
50, $3; 100, $6 (single copies, not avail- 
able.) Ascp. 

Science and the Social Studies. 
Study of the problem of integrating 
science material in the social-studies 
curriculum. Chapters by government 
experts on atomic energy, its applica- 
tion to agriculture and medicine, and 
the effects of scientific method on so- 
cial concepts, 1957. 271p. Cloth $5; 
paper $4. Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies. Order from NEA. 


The Group and the Individual 


National Training Laboratories: 
The Story of the Bethel Idea by Stuart 
Chase. Explains the past 10 years of ac- 
complishments of the National Train- 
ing Laboratories. 1957. 18p. Single 
copies free. NTL, Div. of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The Pupil and the Group by Leland. 
P. Bradford. Reprint of an article from 
Feb. 1957 NEA Journa_. 3p. 20¢. NTL, 
Div. of Adult Education. 


Higher Education 

Higher Education in a Decade of De- 
cision. Forthright analysis of basic is- 
sues and questions facing higher edu- 
cation—enrolment, curriculum, research — 
and public services, instructional staff, 
policy formation, finance—on which 
decisions must be made by the Ameri- 
can people. 1957. 152p. Cloth $2; — 
paper $1.50. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Order from NEA. ; 


Homemaking 


Look to Human Resources in the 
Teaching of Homemaking by Mar- 
garet V. Barkley. Annual bulletin of 
the Department of Home Economics 
stresses importance of a major com- 
munity resource, the expert. 1957. Ip. 
50¢. Order from NEA. 


Music Education 


Educational Grants and Awards in 
the Field of Music. A directory of as- 
sistance, awards, commissions, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships available to 
musicians of competence. 1957. 45p. 
50¢. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 

The String Instruction Program in 
Music Education. No. | of a series of 
10 pamphlets prepared by the MENC 
Committee of String Instruction. (List 
of other titles on request.) 1957. 24p. 
75¢. MENC. 


Research 


Locating a Teaching Position. Spe- 
cial Memo. Lists grades and subject 
fields of greatest teacher shortage as re- 
ported by state departments of educa- 
tion, state education associations, and 
private teachers agencies; suggests ways 
of obtaining teaching positions. Feb. 
1957. 23p. 25¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

The Status of the American Public- 
School Teacher. Research Bulletin. A 
survey of the personal and professional 
status of public-school classroom teach- 
ers reported during the school year 
1955-56. Feb. 1957. 64p. 50¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

The 1957 Teacher Supply and De- 

(Continued on page 412) 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 
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Are Travel Expenses Deductible: 


Dear Sir: 


vacation. 


I am considering a trip to Europe during the summer 
I believe that this tour will meet the require- 


ments of my board of education for in-service training. 


However, 


I do not feel able to spend this amount of money 


unless I can deduct it as an educational expense on my 
next income tax return. 


I have seen advertisements of transportation companies 


conducting educational-tours to the effect that the expenses 


are deductible. 


On the other hand, some of my friends who 


have taken tours have told me that their expenses were 


disallowed. 


_ Some time ago, a publication called 


Items erroneously gave the 
as its authority for stating that 
expenses of educational travel to 


Europe or South America could usual- 


pat be detecacd trom :teachers’ federal 


_ jncome-tax returns. 
_ ‘The magazine later printed a retrac- 


"tion after the NEA had pointed out 
_ that it had never issued a statement to 
the effect that travel expenses are 


deductible. However, many teachers 
never saw the retraction, and the mis- 


_ information has been spread so widely 


(as indicated by a great number of 
letters like the above) that the Jour- 
NAL feels its readers are entitled to 
the following explanation: 


i er incurred in education- 


al tours or in attendance at 
‘courses are not deductible 


campus 
_ unless the, expense was incurred to 


f this. meaiieement: is lacking, the 
Internal Revenue Service has ruled 


Can you set me straight on this question? 


Very truly yours, 
Mary Jones 


quired to maintain the teacher’s 
current position. 

The teacher in this case could 
have met the requirements by read- 
ing a number of books instead of 


By analogy, When: « sanibiir thay 
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On July 10, 1956, the ince 
Revenue Service published pro- 
rules which it believed were 
more liberal than the former rules, 
but which the NEA considered 
even more restrictive. The NEA 
filed a letter of protest and ap- 
peared in oral hearings last Sep- 
tember to argue against the pro- 
posed rules. 

The NEA was successful to the 
extent that the rules as proposed 
were not made final. The staff of © 
the hepacince —— Service Vook 





if ypweregs in any dimension, the 


NEA centennial birthday par- 
ties were “tremendous.” They were 
many and varied—some were sim- 
ple affairs attended by small teach- 
er groups, and others involved 
whole communities. 

Large and small, between two 
and three thousand parties, in 
which some recognition was made 
of the NEA’s birthday, took place 
across the nation last spring. 

Some were in _ parks, private 
homes, gymnasiums, church base- 
ments; others were in restaurants, 
auditoriums, tea-rooms, and _ball- 
rooms. Some had state governors 
as guests, and one had the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

And of course there were birth- 
day cakes—cup cakes, layer cakes, 
schoolhouse cakes, centennial-seal 
cakes, and some _ ceiling-scrapers 
frosted by cooks on stepladders. 


Dr. Street, who has served as director 
of the NEA Centennial Celebration 
Commission, is now director of the Bu- 
reau of School Services, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
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Local education associations, af- 
filiated with NEA, organized most 
of the parties, but many other 
groups held them, too. State asso- 
ciations, FTAs, and business and 
civic groups joined the parties. In 
some cases, teachers were guests of 
civic or lay groups. In Cimarron, 
New Mexico, the Boy Scouts played 
host to their teachers at dinner. 


Parties were reported from ev- 
ery state, as well as from Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The ac- 
tual number of people involved 
is unknown, but the centennial of- 
fice sold more than 125,000 each 
of special program covers, napkins, 
seal stickers, and place mats. Espe- 
cially since many groups created 
and used such materials of their 
own, this fact suggests an impres- 
sive number of participants. 

On the night of April 4, about 
3,500 gathered in Convention Hall 
in Philadelphia, the city where 43 
people founded the NEA in 1857. 
The same day in Savannah, 15,000 
watched a special parade and 8,000 
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attended a school talent show in 
an open-air stadium—while in 
Chadron, Nebraska, the speaker 
did not arrive for a dinner celebra- 
tion because snow blocked the 
roads! 

Nashville teachers, with some 
professional assistance, staged a 
teacher-talent show (sponsored by 
the Nashville Banner and the Ppta 
Council) that filled Ryman Audi- 
torium twice. The Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, teachers were joined by 
Rotary and the Business Men’s 
Association in a program—with an 
orchestra, floor show, door prizes, 
and dancing—to raise money for 
scholarships for future teachers. 

Of course, not everything went 
smoothly. In Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, 600 teachers and friends of the 
schools sat until 9:30 pm listening 
to an “after-dinner” program that 
was not after dinner for them. 
They left without eating. A cater- 
ing truck which was to bring their 
food from E] Paso, Texas, broke 
down en route and never arrived. 

The biggest cake probably was 


the one at Niles, Michigan, where 
167 teachers brought two square 
cakes each, which a pTa built into 
one 600-pound, four-tiered giant 
covered with 250 pounds of icing. 
Large cakes were “built” by indus- 
trial arts and art students in some 
communities, and home-economics 
students baked the cakes in many 
others. 


A srrikinc fact about the whole 
birthday project is that it produced 
a great many incidental activities 
and involved many laymen in addi- 
tion to teachers. Newspaper, radio, 
and television coverage before, dur- 
ing, and after the parties was so 
extensive that its value in calling 
nationwide attention to education 
can never be estimated. The theme, 
“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward,” got wide attention. 

In all, the birthday parties have 
demonstrated that in every com- 
munity there is resourcefulness and 
creativity and that teachers and 
other citizens are truly partners 
in their concern for education. 
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RUTH TRIGG 


( i LE!, iAY!, AND iQUE BUENO! Why 

the excitement? Because a rec- 
ord group of more than 400 St. 
Clair County teachers came swarm- 
ing to a local-association meeting 
held one evening last year in East 
St. Louis, Illinois. Why the Span- 
ish phrases? Because the meeting, 
thoroly professional and packed 
with content, was spiced by a Mexi- 
can carnival motif. 

The meeting was planned by a 
committee of the Southwestern Di- 
vision of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation determined to stir up the 
interest of new teachers and of 
those who didn’t ordinarily turn 
up at professional meetings. 

We thought that teachers would 
come if they felt they’d find what 
they needed at the meeting. Polish- 
ing up our crystal ball, we began a 
tentative listing of what we felt 
were the needs of teachers. In- 
cluded were these general topics: 
legislation, sick benefits, pension 
and tenure, professional organiza- 
tions, school finance, salary, ethics, 
and classroom problems. 


Tue committee set a date, three 
months hence, for the meeting and 
assigned a smaller group (of which 
I was also a member) to carry out 
the details. The details turned out 


Mrs. Trigg teaches in M 
School, Cahokia Commonfie 
St. Louis, Illinois. 
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to be many, and we worked long 
and hard. 

Two early decisions: Teachers 
should have a hand in planning 
the meeting, and the meeting itself 
should have life and glamour. 

In order to find out what the 
teachers wanted, we asked several 
of them in the larger systems to do 
some polling for us. We played up 
the idea that here at last was a 
chance for each teacher to have his 
say in planning a meeting. Every- 
one was urged to speak up, not 
only about the agenda but about 
the type of meeting desired: a din- 
ner get-together, a Saturday con- 
ference, or a weekday evening 
meeting. 

When the polling on agenda was 
completed, the results fell into the 
following four groups: 

1. School boards—their responsi- 
bility to pupils, teachers, and the 
community. 

2. Legislation. 

3. Teacher benefits derived from 
professional organizations. 

4. Classroom problems. 

The last item was so overwhelm- 
ing in scope that it was divided into 
these larger-than-bite-size but man- 
ageable portions: reading problems, 
teacher load, exceptional children, 
classroom today, art demonstrations 
for primary children, and _profes- 
sional growth of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


For group-discussion leaders, we 
chose teachers from our own county 
who were particularly well quali- 
fied in each area. (Months after- 
ward we heard favorable comments 
on “that meeting where the teach- 
ers were group -leaders.”’) 

As consultants, we invited Helen 
Ryan, NEA state director for IIli- 
nois; W. Stewart Williams, field 
worker for 1£A; and Mary Titus, 
NEA consultant for local associa- 
tions. 

In order to make the meeting di. 
verting and different, we dreamed 
up the carnival idea. We decided 
that after the regular meeting 
ended at 9 pM, we'd invite every- 
one to the cafeteria, where gay 
side-show booths would be set up, 
manned by representatives of the 
NEA, the 1£A, and the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Classroom Teachers. Re- 
freshments and a chance to chat 
informally were planned as addi- 
tional bait. 

As soon as plans began to shape 
up, we started beating the drums 
(or strumming guitars) to pub- 
licize the coming event. Our home- 
grown efforts were supplemented 
with some generous plugs by the 
newspapers and radio stations. 

A committee member, Milo Prit- 
chett, created the sombreroed char- 
acter of Pedro the Pedagog, a gim- 
mick to attract attention and carry 
out the carnival idea. Pedro was 
used in various forms in all our 
publicity. (At the meeting, Mr. 
Pritchett dressed in a Mexican cos- 
tume, as did the Future Teachers 
group who served as guides.) 


Tue meeting was really a big suc- 
cess. We not only had a bumper 
crop of teachers on hand, but many 
of them lingered for an hour or 
more after the meeting, drinking 
coffee and visiting. 

The 200 participants who evalu- 
ated the meeting (we ran short on 
evaluation sheets!) gave a high 
rating to these things: organization, 
variety of program, freedom of 
selection, opportunity for audience 
participation, leadership, and in- 
formation. 

The meeting was pronounced 
“good” or “excellent” by 198 of the 
200. The committee reaction was 
a sigh of. relief and a pleased “Not 
bad, if we do say so.” #+ # 
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THE CHILDREN LOSE AGAIN 


« ~ ND they all with one consent 
A began to make excuse.” Were 
this a homily on the death of the 
1957 school-construction bill, the 
text might well be one from the 
Gospel according to St. Luke. Here 
are some of the excuses we are hear- 
ing and which you will hear from 
those responsible in the House of 
Representatives for the 208-203 de- 
feat of HR 1 on July 25. 


Tue Southern Democrat who 
voted to kill HR 1 claims he did so 
because the bill contained an anti- 
segregation amendment. The Re- 
publican who voted to kill HR 1 
says he did so because the bill 
wasn’t supported by the President. 
Other Congressmen are forthright 
enough to say that they voted 
against the bill because they do not 
think federal aid for school con- 
struction is desirable or necessary. 
And the President of the United 
States, according to his own words, 
s “getting to the point where I 
can’t be too enthusiastic about 
something that I think is likely to 
fasten a sort of an albatross, an- 
other one, ‘around the neck of the 
federal government.” 

HR 1 was defeated on a motion 
by Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) 
to strike the enacting clause from 
the bill, language without which 
no bill can become law. Voting for 
the motion and to kill the bill were 
97 Democrats and 111 Republicans; 
voting against the motion and to 
save the bill were 126 Democrats 
and 77 Republicans. This was the 
only record vote on the bill. 

Prior to the adoption of Rep. 
Smith’s motion, the House, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, had agreed by 
a teller vote of 136-105 to an anti- 
segregation amendment proposed 
by Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright 
(R-N.Y.). This was a non-record 


Dr. McCaskill is executive a th be of 
the NEA Legislative Commission and 
director of NEA’s Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations. 
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vote, and observers in the House 
gallery noted the absence from the 
floor of between 50 and 60 mem- 
bers from the Southern states, a 
notable exception being the major- 
ity of the members of the Alabama 
delegation, who stayed on the floor 
to vote against the amendment. 

There is good reason to believe 
that the amendment would have 
been defeated on a record vote had 
debate on the bill not been fore- 
closed by the Smith motion. Thus, 
the argument that Southern Dem- 
ocrats had to vote against HR 1 
does not hold water. The antisegre- 
gation amendment was not per- 
manently in the bill and could have 
been removed at a later stage in the 
debate. 


Art THE time the motion to strike 
the enacting clause was offered, 
there was pending before the 
House an amendment by Rep. Wil- 
liam H. Ayres (R-Ohio) to substi- 
tute for HR | the text of the Presi- 
dent’s 1957 bill, based entirely on 
a need formula. As soon as the 
amendment was offered, Rep, Hal- 
leck of Indiana said>.“I commend 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] for offering this substitute. 
It is President Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram. I voted for it last year and I 
shall support the substitute this 
year.” 

Several Democrats indicated they 
were willing to accept the Presi- 
dent’s bill if this were the only way 
to get a bill passed, and there was 
an evident turning of the tide in 
favor of any compromise necessary 
to get action on HR 1. 

What happened next is best de- 
scribed in the words of Don Irwin, 
writing in the July 26 New York 
Herald Tribune: “Behind the rail 
in the rear of the House chamber, 
Rep. Leslie C. Arends (R-IIl.) , the 
minority whip, was seen in anxious 
conversation with Rep. Charles A. 
Halleck (R-Ind.), normally an Ad- 
ministration stalwart. Rep. Halleck 


JAMES L. McCASKILL 


left the floor. Less than five minutes 
later, Rep. Smith moved to strike 
the enacting clause.” 

In spite of his protestations of 
support, Rep. Halleck voted to stop 
all further debate on HR 1 before 
the Ayres amendment could be 
voted on. Of the Republican lead- 
ers in the House, only Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R- 
Mass.) voted against killing HR 1. 
The excuse made by Republicans 
that they voted against HR 1 be- 
cause it wasn’t the President’s bill 
is misleading. The fact is that the 
111 Republicans who voted to 
strike the enacting clause did so 
before the Ayres amendment could 
be brought to a vote, thus avoid- 
ing for many of them the embar- 
rassment of seeming to oppose the 
President’s program. 


As Far as Congress is concerned, 
the school-construction bill was de- 
feated this year by the coalition of 
conservatives from Republican and 
Southern Democratic ranks which 
has so often defeated progressive 
legislation in the House. Of the 97 
Democrats who voted to kill HR 1, 
perhaps a small handful were mis- 
led into voting against the bill be- 
cause of the antisegregation amend- 
ment. But the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 208 votes cast against 
HR 1 represent members of Con- 
gress who are opposed to any sound 
federal legislation to help build 
public schools. 

The bright side of the picture is 
that with a very few exceptions the 
203 votes for HR 1 came from 
members of the House who are now 
and will probably continue to be 
counted among the friends of ed- 
ucation in Congress. 


A severe blow struck against 
HR | was the failure of President 
Eisenhower to come to the support 
of the bill. One cannot understand 
the defeat of HR 1 until this story - 
is told. 
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The strong figure in this story is 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Since he took office 
late in 1955, Secretary Folsom has 
worked vigorously for action on an 
emergency school-construction pro- 
gram. 

It was Mr. Folsom who worked 
with Republicans on the Education 
and Labor Committee like Reps. 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., (R-Pa.) 
and Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., (R- 
N.J.) to help get a compromise 
measure thru the Committee. It 
was Mr. Folsom who stood up to 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
challenged successfully its mislead- 
ing statements on the school-con- 
struction shortage. 

Finally, it was Mr. Folsom who 
up to the last minute kept assuring 
the press and Republican mem- 
bers of the House that the Presi- 
dent would come to the help of HR 
1 at the proper time. 


Tue first signs that this would not 
be the case came on Tuesday, July 
23, the day the bill was scheduled 
to come to the House floor, when 
Rep. Martin of Massachusetts an- 
nounced that the President was 
“not entirely satisfied” with the 
measure but would probably accept 
it. That same day the White House 
announced that the President's 
press conference, normally sched- 
uled for Wednesday, would be can- 
celed. 

All day Wednesday, efforts were 
made to get communications to the 
White House from education as- 
sociations, from parent-teacher 
groups, and from some of the 77 
business leaders who had signed a 
large newspaper advertisement urg- 
ing passage of a school-construction 
bill. 

NEA President Lyman V. Gin- 
ger, AASA_ Executive Secretary 
Finis Engleman, and a represent- 
ative of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission conferred with Assistant to 
the President Sherman Adams, but 
Governor Adams made his lack of 
sympathy for the bill quite clear, 
thus deepening the impression that 
no further word would come from 
Mr. Eisenhower himself. 

At one o'clock Thursday after- 
noon, July 25, the Associated Press 
ticker carried a report that the 
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President was considering sending 
a statement clarifying his views on 
HR 1. Three hours later the bill 
had been killed and no word from 
the President had ever come. 

The next day, July 26, a White 
House spokesman announced that 
the President had expressed “great 
disappointment” over the defeat of 
HR 1. In his press conference the 
following Wednesday, July 31, the 
President stated that in his opinion 
HR 1 was deficient in failing to 
stress need properly, but that he 
would have signed it even tho he 
favored the Hobby bill (the pro- 
posal developed in 1955 when 
Oveta Culp Hobby was HEw Sec- 
retary) . 

Mr. Eisenhower then went on to 
say: “A year ago, we made a further 
concession to the theory of grant. 
[sic] This year we made still a fur- 
ther, and I thought I had compro- 
mised the principles for which I 
stood as far as I could.” 


But the most amazing statement 
by the President came in reply to 
a question from Edward T. Folliard 
of the Washington Post about the 
fact that Democrats in the House 
were willing to ‘accept the Ayres 
amendment substituting the Presi- 
dent’s bill for HR 1. To this query 
Mr. Eisenhower said: “I never 
heard that, Mr. Folliard. If that is 
true, why, you are telling me some- 
thing I never heard.” The Presi- 
dent then went on to say that he 
would have another bill ready for 
the next session of Congress. 

HR | as it came to the floor of 
the House was a bill in which the 
Democrats had made most of the 
compromises. Three of the four 
titles of HR 1 were taken from the 
Administration bill. In title I, the 
formula for grants in aid by com- 
bining flat grants with 3-1 equaliza- 
tion resulted in a 2-1 spread as 
between the amount per pupil 
paid to low-income states and the 
amount per pupil paid to high- 
income states. 


Wuat few people know is that 
at the last minute, almost, before 
HR 1 was voted from committee, 


Representative McConnell asked 
NEA to help get agreement from 
Democrats on the Committee on re- 
ducing the amount for grants from 


$400 million a year to $300 million. 
The assurance given was that this 
step would bring full support for 
the bill from the White House. 

With one or two exceptions, 
Democrats on the Education and 
Labor Committee voted to make 
the reduction requested by Rep. 
McConnell. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that had the President given more 
outspoken support to HR 1, the 
three votes necessary to save the bill 
would have been forthcoming, and 
the votes needed to pass it would 
have been available. 

Powerful forces were influenc- 
ing both the President and Con- 
gress against the bill. This opposi- 
tion was led by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, but 
it included many state taxpayers 
associations, the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and the American Legion. 

Working for the bill along with 
the NEA were some 30 national 
organizations, including the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and several of the labor 
organizations. 

Full tribute should be paid to 
the more than 70 educational and 
lay leaders who spent several days 
in Washington while HR 1 was on 
the floor. One cannot help but be 
proud of the yeoman service ren- 
dered by this group. It included 
state association secretaries, chair- 
men of state committees on federal 
relations, and state PTA officers 
and local school-board members. 
Five members of the Legislative 
Commission were present, as were 
NEA President Ginger and Class- 
room-Teacher President Vivian 
Powell. 


Tue effect of the HR 1 defeat 
will be felt, not this year, but in 
two or three years when the build- 
ings that might have been built 
with federal help would be ready 
for use. 

The loss is not NEA’s nor that of 
any of the organizations that sup- 
ported HR 1. In fact, the campaign 
for HR 1 has done much to 
strengthen and improve the Asso- 
ciation’s federal legislative activity. 
It is the children of this country 
who have lost, and we must not let 
them or their parents or their 
teachers forget it. 
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HERE’S HOW YOUR CONGRESSMAN VOTED 


Based on Congressional Quarterly (copyright 1957) 
A yea vote was a vote to strike the enacting clause, 
hence against (A) HR 1. A nay vote was opposed to 
striking the enacting clause, hence for (F) HR 1. 
Key 
F—Record vote For (voted nay) 
X—Announced For, paired For, 
have voted nay) 
A—Record vote Against (voted yea) 
v—Announced Against, paired Against, 
Against (would have voted yea) 


?—Absent, General Pair “Present.” Did not announce 
or answer Poll. 

Numbers before names indicate district; AL, at large. 

TOTAL 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 


CQ Poll For (would 
For 203 For 


126 For 77 


cQ Poll 


Against 208 Against 97 Against 111 


ALABAMA 
3 Andrews (D).... 
1 Boykin (D) 
7 Elliott (D) 
2 Grant (D)....... 
9 Huddleston (D).. 


9 Landrum (D) A | MAINE 
7 Lanham (D).....A 2 Coffin (D) 
2 Pilcher (D) 
1 Preston (D) 
6 Vinson (D) 
IDAHO 
1 Pfost (D) 
2 Budge (R) 
ILLINOIS 
25 Gray (D)....... F 
21 Mack (D)....... F 
24 Price (D) F 1 Miller (R) 
16 Allen (R) A | MASSACHUSETTS 
17 Arends (R)...... A 2 Boland (D) 
19 Chiperfield (R). . 4 Donohue (D).... F 
14 Keeney (R)...... 7 Lane (D)........ F 
F 
F 


3 Harrison (R) 
4 Miller (R) 
1 Weaver (R) 
VADA 
*% Baring (D)..... 
A | NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Bass (R)...... 


11 Whitener (D).... 
10 Jonas (R)....... 
NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Burdick (R) 
AL Krueger (R) 
OHIO 
9 Ashley (D) 
1 Merrow (R) 20 Feighan (D).... 
NEW JERSEY 18 Hays (D)...... 
11 Addonizio (D)... 19 Kirwan (D)...... 
10 Rodino (D)...... 6 Polk (D) ........ 
13 Sieminski (D).... 21 Vanik (D) 
4 Thompson (D).... 14 Ayres (R). “- 
3 Auchincloss (R) 13 Baumhart (R). . 
8 Canfield (R)..... Po — ang“ , 
14 Dellay (R)....... 16 Bow ® 
i 7 Brown (R).... 
; —— una GS: 5 Clevenger (R). 
12 Kean (R)........ 11 Dennison (R). . .. 
9 Osmers (R).... 15 Henderson (R). .. 


1 Rivers (D) ...... 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


3 Mclintire (R)... 
A | MARYLAND 

4 Fallon (D) 

7 Friedel (D) 


5 Lankford (D).... F 
2 Devereux (R).... A 


5 Rains (D)....... 


6 Selden (D) 
ARIZONA 

2 Udall (D) 

1 Rhodes (R) 
ARKANSAS 

1 Gathings (D).... A 

4 Harris (D) 

5 awe. .....3 F 

2 Mills (D) 

6 Norrell (D)... . 

3 Trimble (D) 


4 Evins (D) 

3 Frazier (D) 

5 Loser (D)....... 
7 Murray (D) 


1 Reece (R) 
TEXAS 
3 Beckworth (D).. . 
2 Brooks (D) 
17 Burleson (D).. .. 
AL Dies (D). . 


21 Fisher (D) 


15 Mason (R)..... 8 Macdonald (D).. 
18 Michel (R) 12 McCormack (D). . 
20 Simpson (R) 11 O'Neill (D) 

22 Springer (R) 3 Philbin (D) 

23 Vursell (R)...... 6 Bates (R).......A 


CALIFORNIA 


14 Hagen (D) 
11 McFall (D) 
8 Miller (D) 


5 Shelley (D) 
27 Sheppard (D).... 
12 Sisk (D) 

7 Alten (R) 

6 Baldwin (R) 

10 Gubser (R) 

4 Mailliard (R).... 


13 Teague (R) 


30 Wilson (R)...... 
9 Younger (R) 
Los Angeles County 


19 Holifield (D).... 
17 King (D) 

26 Roosevelt (D).... 
21 Hiestand (R).... 
25 Hillings (R) 

22 Holt (R) 

18 Hosmer (R)..... 
16 Jackson (R) 

24 Lipscomb (R).... 
15 McDonough (R).. 
20 Smith (R) 
COLORADO 


4 Morano (R) 

5 Patterson (R).... 
AL Sadlak (R) 

2 Seely-Brown (R). F 
DELAWARE 
AL Haskell (R)..... F 
FLORIDA 

2 Bennett (D)..... A 

4 Fascell (D) 

7 Haley (D) 

5 Herlong (D) 

8 Matthews (D)... A 


3 Sikes (D) 

1 Cramer (R) 
GEORGIA 

8 Blitch (D) 
10 Brown (D) 


3 Forrester (D).... A 
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Chicago-Cook County 
7 Vacancy 


8 Gordon (D) 

5 Kluczynski (D). . . 
6 O'Brien (D) 

2 O'Hara (D) 

9 Yates (D) 

3 Byrne (R)....... 
13 Church (R) 
10 Collier (R) 


11 Sheehan (R) 
INDIANA 
Denton (D) 
Madden (D).... 


Brownson (R).... 
Halleck (R) 
Harden (R)..... 
Harvey (R) 


—_ = 
WOAN-aNU AAO 


9 Wilson (R) 
IOWA 


5 Cunningham (R).. 

3 Gross (R).......A 
8 Hoeven (R)..... 

7 Jensen (R) 

4 LeCompte (R). . . 

1 Schwengel (R)... 

2 Talle (R)........ 

KANSAS 
5 Breeding (D).... 


3 George (R) 


2 Scrivner (R)..... 

6 Smith (R) 
KENTUCKY 

4 Chelf (D)....... 

1 Gregory (D) 

2 Natcher (D) 

7 Perkins (D) 

5 Spence (D) 


3 Robsion (R) 

8 Siler (R) 
LOUISIANA 

2 Boggs (D) 


A 
8 Long (D) 
6 Morrison (D).... 1 
7 Thompson (D).... A 
3 Willis (D) 


10 Curtis (R) 
1 Heselton (R).... 
14 Martin (R) 
9 Nicholson (R).... 
5 Rogers (R)...... 


F 7 Widnall (R) 


F 1 Wolverton ®).. ‘ 


F | NEW MEXICO 


A | AL Dempsey (D).... 
F | AL Montoya (D).... 


naxXn7 


2 Hess (R).. 
10 Jenkins (R).... 

4 McCulloch (R)... 
17 McGregor (R). . 
23 Minshall (R) 


13 tkard (D)....... 
20 Kilday (D)...... 
15 Kilgore (D) 
19 Mahon (D) 


ae na! 


13 Wigglesworth (R) F 

MICHIGAN 

12 Bennett (R) 
8 Bentley (R) 

18 Broomfield (R)... 
10 Cederberg (R)... A 
6 Chamberlain (R). : 
9 Griffin (R)...... F 
4 Hoffman (R)..... A 
3 Johansen (R).... 4 
7 Melntosh (R).... F 


Detroit-Wayne County 
13 Diggs (D) 
15 Dingell (D) 
17 Griffiths (D) 
16 Lesinski (D) 
1 Machrowicz (D). F 
14 Rabaut (D) 
MINNESOTA 
8 Blatnik (D) 
9 Knutson (D)..... F 
6 Marshall (D).... A 
4 McCarthy (D)... F 
3 Wier (D)....... F 
7 Andersen (R).... A 
1 Andresen (R).... A 


MISSISSIPPI 
1 Abernethy (D)... 
6 Colmer (D) 
3 Smith (D)....... 


4 Williams (D) 

5 Winstead (D).... 
MISSOURI 

5 Bolling (D) 

7 Brown (D) 

9 Cannon (D) 

8 Carnahan (D).. . 

4 Christopher (D). . 

6 Hull (D) 


‘A, | MONTANA 


2 Anderson (D).... 


NEBRASKA 
2 Cunningham (R).. A 


NEW YORK 
30 O'Brien (D) 

3 Becker (R)...... 
37 Cole (R)....... 

2 Derounian (R). . . 
26 Dooley (R) 

27 Gwinn (R).... 
32 Kearney (R).... 
28 Keating (R) 
33 Kilburn (R)...... 
40 Miller (®)...... 
39 Ostertag (R).. .. 
42 Pillion (R)...... 
41 Radwan (R). 
43 Reed (R)........ 
35 Riehiman (R) 
28 St. George (R).. . 
36 Taber (R)....... 
31. Taylor (R).... 
. 1 Wainwright (R). . 
29 Wharton (R) 
34, Williams (R)..... 
New York City 

8 Anfuso (D) 

24 Buckley (D)..... 
11 Celler (D) 

7 Dalaney (D)..... 
23 Dolilinger (D)..... 
19 Farbstein (D).... 
22 Healey (D)..... 

6 Holtzman (D).... 
10 Kelly (D)........ 

9 Keogh (D)...... 
13 Multer (D) 

16 Powell (D)...... 
14 Rooney (D) 

18 Santangelo (D). . 
20 Teller (D) 

21 Zelenko (D) 


17 Coudert (R)..... 
12 Dorn (R) 

55 Fiee @®......:. 
4 Latham (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
9 Alexander (D)... A 
3 Barden (D) A 
1 Bonner (D) 
4 Cooley (D) 


>>> a 


>>> >>> n> >>>>> >< >> 


A 


12 Shuford (D)..... A 


3 Schenck (R)..... 
1 Scherer (R) 


3 Albert (D).. 

2 Edmondson (D).. . 
5 Jarman (D)...... 
6 Morris (D). ..... 


1 Belcher (R) 
OREGON 

3 Green (D) 

4 Porter (D) 

2 Ullman (D) 

1 Norblad (R) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
25 Clark (D)........ 
28 Eberharter (D)... 
11 Flood (D) 

30 Holland (D) 
21 Kelley (D) 
26 

14 

15 

17 

10 Carrigg (R) 
29 Corbett (R) 

8 Curtin (R) 

9 Dague (R)...... 
12 Fenton (R)...... 
27 
23 Gavin (R)....... 

7 
24 Kearns (R)...... 
13 McConnell (R)... 
16 
22 Saylor (R)....... 
18 Simpson (R) 

19 Stauffer (R) 
20 Van Zandt (R). . . 

Philadelphia 

1 Barrett (D) 

3 Byrne (D) 

4 Chudoff (D) 

2 Granahan (D). .. 

5 Green (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 Forand (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
4 Ashmore (D). ... 


5 Hemphill (D).... 
6 McMillan (D). . . 
2 Riley (D)........ 


> >>> >>> >>> >>> n> Pam? TH 


11 Poage (D)...... 


18 Rogers (D)... 
16 Rutherford (D)... 
6 Teague (D)..... 


9 Thompson (D).... 
10 Thornberry (D).. . 
12 Wright (D)...... 
14 Young (D) 


UTAH 
2 Dawson (R) 
1 Dixon (R) 
VERMONT 
AL Prouty (R) 


2 Hardy (D)...... 
7 Harrison (D).... 
9 Jennings (D).... 
1 Robeson (D) 

8 Smith (D)....... 


10 Broyhill (R) 
6 Poff (R) 
WASHINGTON 
AL Magnuson (D)... 
4 Holmes (R)...... 
5 Horan (R)...... 


1 Pelly (R) 

6 Tollefson (R).. .. 

2 Westland (R).... 
WEST VIRGINIA 

3 Bailey (D) 


5 Kee(D)........ 
2 Staggers (D).... 


4 Neal (R) 

WISCONSIN 
9 Johnson (D) 
5 Reuss (D)....... 
4 Zablocki (D). ... 
8 
7 Laird (R) 

10 O'Konski (R).... 

1. Smith (R) 
2 Tewes (R)...... 
6 Van Pelt (R).... 
3 Withrow (RB)... . 


WYOMING 





Spelling 


Games 
That 
Teach 


PAUL S. ANDERSON 


MM“ in the same way that inter- 
esting books are kept in a li- 
brary corner, various word games 
might be put in a place in the class- 
room where students can go when 
free time is available. 

Self-challenging, the games de- 
scribed below can be enjoyed by 
one pupil or by several. Thus, the 
slow learner need not be discour- 
aged by unequal class competition. 
Soon the children will be devising 
their own spelling games. 

The children should be taught to 
use the dictionary to check the 
spelling of unfamiliar words. 


Word Pyramids 


Start at the top of the pyramid 
with one letter. The player then 
adds one letter, rearranging pre- 
viously used letters if. necessary, to 
make a new word. He continues to 
see how high a pyramid can be 
formed. Examples: 

a i a 
at in am 
eat tin mat 

meat thin team 
steam hints mates 
stream things master 


Spelling Golf 


Open a book at random and 
place a sheet of paper on the page 
so that it covers up all but the first 


Dr. Anderson is assistant professor of 
education at San Diego (California) 
State College. 


three letters that appear next to the 
left-hand margin. Write down the 
three-letter groups that appear in 
the first nine lines. An example: 


som exa tha 
the fol and 
lif spe oft 


Each player has a copy of the 
list. The object of the game is to 
keep the score low by making 
words with the addition of the few- 
est letters. If he three letters al- 
ready form a word, enough letters 
must be added to change it. 

Using the above list as a nine- 
hole golf course, one player might 
have a score sheet like this: 


some (I stroke) 
them (1 stroke) 
life (1 stroke) 
exact (2 strokes) 
fold (1 stroke) 


A variation might be to see how 
many letters can be added. 


spend (2 strokes) 
that (1 stroke) 
andiron (4 strokes) 
often (2 strokes) 
Total: 15 strokes 


Dictionary Challenges 


This game consists of answering 
the following types of challenges: 


1. How many synonyms for the 
word “funny” can you find? 

2. How many meanings can you 
find for the Word “run”? 

3. How many adjectives can you 
find that would describe food? 


4. How many words can you find 
for a group of people, such as a class 


Descriptive Crosswords 


The student selects any noun and 
writes it vertically. The object is to 
write horizontally an adjective that 
could describe the noun for each of 
the letters in the vertical word, 
Here’s an example, using “girl”: 


Gracious 
Ignorant 
Regal 

Languid 


Humpty Dumpty 


Write any word vertically on the 
left side of the page. (Avoid words 
with j, i, q, c, x, y, and z.) Leave 
a wide space and write the letters 
of the word in reverse order on the 
right margin. The space between 
is to be filled with letters that will 
make words. Each letter counts one 
point, and the object is to see how 
many points can be earned. A de- 


~ duction of two points is made for 


each incompletion or error: 


b laste d 

o unc e 

m b 
m 
o 


(5 points) 
(3 points) 
(minus 2 points) 
b_ otto (4 points) 
ae (2 points) 
d um b «(2 points) 
Score: 14 points 


# # 


SCHOOL BIRDS—1 


Male of the species resembles an 
unmade bed. Often found shucking 
its suitcoat, loosening its tie, or for- 
getting to pick up its laundry. Needs 
a brush-up course. 
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—From School Birds. 19-frame color 
filmstrip and script. Produced by 
National School Public Relations 
Association and NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. NSPRA. $5. 
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OPAL HARTSELL BROWN 


We Taught Them English Kindly 
a Se a ee a ee a BE. 


bee Ruby Forbess and I ar- 
rived at the school, our stu- 
dents, who were waiting in the yard, 
fell into line on each side of the 
steps and began cheering excitedly 
—all 42 of them. 

Their black eyes .twinkled, and 
their sleek black hair shone in the 
late afternoon sun. Small in stature, 
each looked to us then exactly like 
all the others. 

The men were officers in the Re- 
public of Korea Army. They had 
come to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, pri- 
marily to study artillery but had 
asked for lessons in English conver- 
sation at their own expense. Mrs. 
Forbess and I felt highly compli- 
mented that the civilian director of 
the Fort Sill school had asked us to 
take the job. We were to meet two 
evenings each week. 


Srartinc with names of familiar 
objects, we progressed rapidly to 
brief sentences and abstract ideas. 

I soon found that the men had 
a keen sense of humor. Once I 
asked them if they went hunting 
in Korea. They replied “Yes,” and 
I asked what they hunted. “Chinese 
communists!” beamed Cho Myung 
Joon. One of them called a billfold 
a “money-house” and the super- 
visor of the cafeteria, a “cook doc- 
tor.” His feet were his “car—size 11.” 

Some of their humor came, as 
ours would if we were trying to 
learn Korean, thru confusion. They 
could “read reading,” but they 
couldn’t “speak speaking.” One 
telephoned to ask if he could come 
to our house “today evening.” 


Tuere were many things about 
our country they did not under- 


Mrs. Brown teaches second grade at 
Emerson Elementary School in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, during the regular school 
year. In the summer she teaches English 
to Army personnel at Fort Sill. 
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stand, and sometimes I took much 
of the class period answering their 
questions. We discussed religion, 
marriage, history, music, and a va- 
riety of other topics. 

“Tell me why in America women 
go parties, take off everything,” a 
major asked, measuring from the 
chest up. “And why men put on 
everything.” He indicated from the 
neck down. Then, as if I doubted 
his word, he assured me, “I have 
seen.” 

They talked of their families, 
their social life, the beauties of the 
Korean landscape, their hardships 
and ambitions. One .wanted to 
know who cared for our aged. 

In discussing the English lan- 
guage, they cited puzzles which had 
never occurred to me. “If you say, 
‘He sings a song today,’ why not 
say, ‘He sangs a song yesterday’?” 
Altho I had known it all my life, 
only then did I stop to realize that 
we add “s” only in the present 
tense. “And how it be correct to 
say, ‘I am having my car fixed,’ 
when ‘am having’ is present and 
‘fixed’ is past?” 

Just imagine! These men, who 
had advanced from single-word an- 
swers to stubby, present-tense sen- 
tences, were now questioning the 
grammarians. 


In appitTion to instructing the 
men in class, Mrs. Forbess and I in- 
vited them into our homes, where 
they marveled at our many con- 
veniences. 

On their first trip to our house, 
I noticed that as we went from 
room to room a major kept search- 
ing for something. When we stood 
in the last room, he pulled back the 
door and looked behind it. 

“No boys?” he asked with grave 
concern. 

“No boys,” I said, shaking my 
head. “No children at all.” 


Durinc these visits, as well as in 
the classrooms, we learned their 
love for music. They were all good 
singers, who knew many of our 
songs and hymns in their native 
language. We taught them others 
in English. It was very moving to 
hear them sing their folk songs and 
Buddhist chants. Singing in uni- 
son, they sounded like drums, beat- 
ing out a strange melody. 

Courtesy and appreciation were 
as much a part of them as their 
twinkling dark eyes and sleek black 
hair. They stood up when I en- 
tered the classroom and bowed to 
me formally before dismissal. 


Art a farewell party Mrs. Forbess 
and I gave for them, they presented 
each of us with a blouse and an al- 
bum of pictures and letters of af- 
fection. They wrote: 

“Your memory will remain in my 
brain forever.” “I must express my 
most wistfullness for my parting 
from my teacher.” “I hope that you 
will have good luck as far as the 
sun and moon exist.” ““There was 
once an unforgettable woman, who 
taught me English kindly.” 

It was August when they de- 
parted. The afternoon sun beat 
down on their dress uniforms, 
creased to perfection. As they 
boarded the troop train, some 
laughed, and others seemed sad. 
One said, “I will be back.” 

When the band from Fort Sill 
struck up “As the Caissons Go 
Rolling Along,” they crowded into 
the platforms and to the windows, 
smiling, waving, each an individ- 
ual, each looking different. 

As I watched them leave, I knew 
they were taking a part of me with 
them and leaving a portion of 
themselves behind. Not only had 
they been to America; I had been 
to Korea. I had been their teacher, 
but their student as well. + # 





Let's Declare 
Open Season 
on Gripers 


THEODORE H.. COPELAND, JR. 


I THINK we should declare open 
season on the relatively small 
(but still too large) group of our 
teacher colleagues’ who comprise 
the hard core of perpetual malcon- 
tents in our profession. 

Lest I be misunderstood at the 
outset, let me hasten to say that I 
am not referring to those teachers 
who occasionally let off steam at 
the lunch table, in committees, or 
at professional gatherings. All of 
us have done this, and doing so 
can surely be classified as under- 
standable and normal. It would be 
a dark day indeed if we couldn’t do 
a little ear-bending about things 
that irritate us. Everyone has the 
right to groan occasionally. 

But there are always those few 
teachers who are continually be- 
moaning their fate. The “trouble” 
may be the principal, the superin- 
tendent, the pupils, the school 
board, the parents, or their faculty 
colleagues. Something, or someone, 
is always bothering them. Some 
have been known to go for months 
at a time without saying a good 
word about anything or anyone. 

One would think that these 
teachers would be eager for the op- 
portunity to have something done 
“correctly” for a change (i.e., do it 
themselves), but they aren’t. Try 
asking them to serve on a commit- 
tee. They can give you many rea- 
sons why they can’t—regretfully, 
of course. Ask them to put their 
ideas and suggestions in writing; 
Dr. Copeland teaches at Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
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they never seem to get around to it. 

Take a moment now, and think 
of the few gripers on your faculty. 
Are they the teachers who are do- 
ing an outstanding job in the class- 
room? Are they the teachers whom 
the pupils regard with admiration 
and affection? Are they the teachers 
who are providing truly profes- 
sional leadership in your school 
system? 

Invariably not. They are, rather, 


those who ait cldse to being per- 
sonally and professionally bank- 
rupt. 


Tue situation would not be too 
bad if the only people affected were 
these teachers themselves. But un- 
fortunately this is not the case. The 
public, pupils, and colleagues are 
all influenced by their attitude and 
conduct—the public, because their 


Common sense is genius in homespun. 
—A. N. Whitehead 


bitterness is not left behind at the 
close of school each day; the pupils, 
because their teachers’ attitudes are 
conveyed directly and subtly in the 
classroom. 

Even their colleagues may even- 
tually succumb to the constant 
drip, drip, drip of their complaints 
and unwittingly become their un- 
derstudies in dissatisfaction. 

Perhaps even more important is 
their influence on the beginning 
teacher who enters the profession 
with pride and enthusiasm only to 
be suddenly exposed to this type 
of booby trap. Who can say how 


many potentially outstanding 
young teachers have been lost to 
the profession in this way? 

The griper is an interesting ex. 
ample of the psychological defense 
mechanism of faultfinding. By find. 
ing fault with others, he avoids thé 
necessity of examining his own per 
sonal inadequacies and of facing 
up to his own failures. 

These failures may be not only 
of a professional variety, but may 
be related to marital and family 
problems as well. He finds security 
in criticizing others, for by so do- 
ing he feels he elevates himself to 
a position of superiority. And 
further, by refusing to accept re. 
sponsibility, he removes the possi- 
bility of his failing. 


Ir is a relatively simple matter 
to call attention to this unfortue™ 
nate situation, to attempt an ex 
planation of it, and to decry its 
existence. It is quite another matter 
to suggest a solution. Perhaps it is 
insoluble, human nature being 
what it is. 

It is doubtful whether the griper 
would be any more content in an- 
other occupation than he is in 
teaching. The fault does not lie 
without, but within the person. He 
would probably find something to 
complain about in Utopia. 

Regrettably, there appears to be 
little that can be done to effect a 
change of attitude in the griper 
himself. There are, however, three 
things which can be done to coun- § 
teract his influence. 

First, we should make a strong § 
united effort to assist the beginning 
teacher in making a wholesome, 
professional start. “Just as the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

Second, we should be constantly 
alert to the danger of succumbing 
to the griper’s habit of seeing only 
the dark side of every situation. 

And finally, we can refuse to 
allow criticism to go unchallenged 
unless it is constructive and based 
upon fact. The majority of teach- 
ers, those who are professionally 
minded, dedicated people, must be 
willing to stand and be counted 
when unfair and untrue statements 
are made by the griper. In these 
ways we can at least minimize his 
effect, and provide a healthier at- 
mosphere in our schools. #+ # 
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“‘We’re Stepping Up Our Program To Better Schools. ”’ 


Ypres for an expanded pro- 
gram came from NEA mem- 
bers who, during the past few years, 
have asked for more and more 
services from NEA. In April 1956, 
state association presidents and seo 
retaries, meeting in Washington, 
unanimously urged an expanded 
program of NEA services and in- 
creased dues to finance them. Later 
a meeting of NEA department pres- 
idents and secretaries made the 
same recommendation. 

At the Portland convention in 
1956, delegates, after meeting in 
small groups and talking over at 


length the possible expanded pro- 
gram, strongly recommended that 
it be adopted. 

State and local affiliated groups 
discussed the matter at many meet- 
ings during 1956-57 and sent to the 
Representative Assembly at Phila- 
delphia delegates who voted four 
to one for the expanded program. 

In making their decision, the 
delegates (about 70% of whom 
were classroom teachers), realized 
that because of inflation current 
costs cannot be met and services 
improved at the same time. 

They had heard Martha Shull 
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point out in her presidential ad- 
dress that since 1948, when dues 
were set at $5, the cost of a type- 
writer has gone up 60%; of paper 
for the NEA JourNnaL, 20%; and 
of a secretary's starting salary, 46%. 
Inflation accounts for about half 
the amount by which the dues have 
been increased. 

Dues of $10 will more than cope 
with present inflation. What the ex- 
panded program will mean to NEA 
members in terms of increased serv- 
ices is suggested above, in President 
Ginger’s editorial on page 361, and 
in “Did You Know?” on page 386. 
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STATE LEADERS MERT 
IN TRENTON.  « wison mexcomey 


STATE journal editor from Ohio 
A sat across the table from a Cali- 
fornia research man, while a field 
representative from Minnesota de- 
bated quietly with an executive 
secretary from Mississippi. 

It was June in a college dining 
room at Trenton, New Jersey. Dur- 
ing a five-day conference—the first 
of its kind—staff executives from 44 
state teacher associations discussed 
mutual problems and goals. 

The National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teacher Associa- 
tions, strengthened by the establish- 
ment last year of the NAssTa Central 
Office under James L. McCaskill 
(NEA assistant executive secretary 
for state and federal relations) , had 
assembled their principal workers 
in field service, publications, re- 
search, and public relations. 

Arthur F. Corey’s dynamic key- 
note address defining the goals of 
the teaching profession challenged 
his 218 listeners. Speaking on 
“Leadership Toward Professional 
Maturity,” the executive secretary 
from California suggested nine 
goals which became discussion top- 
ics of evaluation groups. 

In spite of differences in the size 
and financial resources of their state 
associations, these groups found 
many purposes and techniques in 
common. They agreed that teach- 
ing must become a quality service, 
based on sound standards of prep- 
aration, behavior, and professional 
competence. 

Dr. Corey outlined a typical staff 
organization to achieve desired 
ends. He suggested emphasis on 
such items as personnel relations, 
teacher education, community rela- 
tions, and professional and eco- 
nomic security. 

Editors of state educational jour- 
nals held sessions to discuss typog- 
raphy, design, editing, manuscript 
selection, and news writing. 


Mr. McKenney is director of publica- 
tions for the California Teachers Asso- 
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Evan Hill, associate professor of 
journalism at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, deplored editorial timidity 
evident in educational publications 
and called for more _ vigorous 
leadership. Otto Forkert of Chi- 
cago, internationally known typo- 


. graphical expert, pointed out de- 


sign weaknesses and demonstrated 
how they could be eliminated. 

William J. Stevens, Jr., assistant 
managing editor, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; Mildred S. Fenner, edi- 
tor of NEA JourNaL; and produc- 
tion specialists presented construc- 
tive ideas on illustrations, editing, 
and printing. 

The matter of public relations 
thru Tv programming captured the 
imagination of public-relations di- 
rectors from state offices. They con- 
sidered campaigns of many kinds 
and viewed film clips of demon- 
strated effectiveness. 

Thru panel discussions, sympo- 
siums, and group talk-fests, research 
people tackled problems such as 
welfare programs, statistical studies, 
development of retirement pro- 
grams, teachers’ income-tax prob- 
lems, and federal research grants. 

Field-service personnel covered 
clinic items which included person- 
nel cases, legislation, and salary 
scheduling. 

Arnold Wolpert of California, 
president of the National Educa- 
tion Field Service Association, was 
moderator of a session in which rep- 
resentatives of all staff services 
talked about what to expect of 
field service and how to get it. 

William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, discussed relationships 
and cooperation between the states 
and the NEA. 

Coordination of the staff areas 
represented at the conference was 
frankly experimental, according to 
Frederick L. Hipp, New Jersey’s 
executive secretary. But the trial 
worked so well that it may mark 
the beginning of a new era in staft 
effectiveness. + # 


The Measure of a Man 


For the benefit of some new class- 
mates who had not known him, 
fifth-graders in the Edwin Mark- 
ham School, Portland, Oregon, last 
fall wrote their impressions of their 
beloved school principal, Leonard 
Rinearson, who had died unex- 
pectedly after 32 years of devoted 
service to boys and girls. 

Their comments, some of which 
are given below, prove that some- 
times the real measure of a success- 
ful educator can best be found in 
the hearts of children: 


@ He knew everyone by the second 
week. He walked around to every room. 


@ He was always polite; whenever 
we were singing in our room and he 
came in, he would say, “Go ahead, I'll 
wait.” 


@ He seemed to know every person 
in school. When I first came here a 
year ago, he was nice to my family and 
made us feel welcome. 


@ Every time you were with him 
you felt like you belonged with him. 


@ He always said, “Use your head” 
and “Look before you leap.” 


@ He joked a little when he talked. 


@ He was six feet two inches tall—he 
told me that in the hall one day. 


@ When you got into trouble, he 
understood your feelings. He always 
listened and helped. 


@ He smiled from ear to ear wher- 
ever he went; he tried to make you 


happy. 


@ He would take you home when 
you were sick if your mother and dad 
couldn’t pick you up. I got sick once 
and on the way home he asked me how 
my family was and asked, “Do you like 
school?” He said he hoped I'd get well 
soon and be back in school. 


@ One time my buddy and I got 
into a great big argument and we went 
to his office on our own. He didn’t say, 
“You're to blame.” He said, “We all 
get riled up at times.” My buddy and 
I haven’t had a vicious argument from 
there on out. 


@ He’s still here; he’s still in my 
heart. 


@ He lived a big life, as big as any- 
one who has lived to be a hundred 
years old. 


—RON MOXNESS, information offi- 
cer, U.S. Embassy, Rabat, Morocco. 
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Better Vision Institute, inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full a. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and 


Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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BRANIFF 
AIRWAYS 


Box 35001 e@ Dallas 35, Texas 
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vacation 


should 


What's your heart's desire in 
a vacation? You'll find it 
in Braniff’s Latin America. 
Visit colorful Havana and 
tropical Panama. Thrill to 
the ancient splendor of Lima, 
“city of kings.” See Rio 
and fabulous Copacabana 
Beach; Sao Paulo; Buenos 
Aires, “the Paris of South 
America.” There’s , 

no place like 
South America— ¢ 
and no way to get eae 
there like Braniff! 


Save 30% on excursion fares. 


Fly now, pay later on easy 
terms. Fly the scenic route 
aboard Braniff’s El Conquis- 
tador or El Dorado — DC-7C, 
the world’s finest, fastest air- 
liner. For free travel folders 
and information write to 
Braniff, General Traffic and 
Sales Manager. 
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NEA OFFICERS, 1957-58 


Lyman V. Ginger, pres., dean, Col- 
lege of Educ., Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

William G. Carr, exec. secy., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Gertrude E. McComb, treas., 1927 
S. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Vice-Presidents 

Ruth A. Stout, 

first vice-pres., 

Kansas State 

Teachers Assn., 

715 W. 10th St., 
Topeka. 

George W. 

Brooks, Burt 


High School, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Trafton T. Bu- 
chanan, Conrad 
High School, Woodcrest, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Francisco Collazo, Dept. of Instruc- 
tion, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 

Elmer S. Crowley, Idaho Educ. Assn., 
614 State St., Boise. 

Barton K. Herr, Bloom Township 
High Schoot, Chicago Heights, IIl. 

Francis L. Holsinger, Wayside Ave., 
Easton, Md. 

Lula M. Lindsey, Box 821, 213 
Ridgeway, Black Mountain, N.C. 

Philomena ~C.. Lombardi, 8 Mt. 
Pleasant St., Somerville, Mass. 

Ellen Solomonson, 318 Armory 
Place, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Lottie Topp, 111 Ellsworth 
New Haven, Conn. 





Ave., 


Executive Committee 
NEA. 
immediate past 
113th St., Port- 


Lyman V. Ginger, pres., 

Martha A. Shull, 
pres., NEA, 1111 S.E. 
land, Oreg. 

Ruth A. Stout, first vice-pres., NEA. 

A. C. Flora, chm., Bd. of Trustees, 
1511 Hagood Ave., Columbia, S.C. 
(1961). 

Gertrude E. McComb, treas. (1959) . 

Lois Carter, 496 Pinckney Ct., Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. (1958). 

George H. Deer, prof. of educ., Lou- 
isiana State Univ., Baton Rouge (1958). 

Ear] C. Funderburk, supt., Asheville, 
N.C. (1959). 

Oliver W. Peterson, Eastern Mon- 
tana College of Educ., Billings (1958). 

Margaret C. Schowengerdt, 330 W. 
Lockwood, Webster Groves, Mo. (1959). 


Elizabeth Yank, 429 7th St., Marys- 
ville, Calif. (1959). 
Board of Trustees 
A. C. Flora, chm. (1961). 
Lyman V. Ginger, pres., NEA. 
F. L. Schlagle, secy., supt., Kansas 


City, Kans. (1959). 

Corma Mowrey, dir. of professional 
services, West Virginia Educ. Assn., 
1558 Quarrier St., Charleston (1960). 

J. Cloyd Miller, pres., New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City (1958) . 


NEA Board of Directors 


Alabama: J. W. Letson, supt., 512 
N. 17th St., Bessemer (1959). 

Alaska: Dorothy Novatney, Juneau- 
Douglas Community College, 1250 Gla- 
cier Ave., Juneau (1959). 

Arizona: Charles A. Carson, 15 S. 
Park, Tucson (1958). 


Arkansas: A. L. Whitten, supt., 
Marianna (1958). 
California: Hazel Blanchard, 820 


McKinley, Fresno (1958); Jennie Ses- 
sions, 3305 Hollypark Dr., Inglewood 
(1960); John H. Palmer, supt., Ele- 
mentary School District, Box 1069, 
Marysville (1960). 

Colorado: Newell B. Walters, 414 
14th St., Denver (1959). 


Connecticut: Elma Clark LeBlond, 
116 Knollwood Road, Elmwood 10 
(1958) . 


Delaware: Eleanor C. Wood, 2008 
N. Broom St., Wilmington 3 (1959). 

District of Columbia: Helen E. 
Samuel, 4805 N. Rock Spring Road, 
Arlington 7, Va. (1960). 

Florida: Thomas D. Bailey, 
supt., Tallahassee (1958). 

Georgia: Claude L. Purcell, asst. 
state supt., Atlanta (1960). 

Hawaii: James R. McDonough, exec. 
secy., Hawaii Educ. Assn., 1649 Kala- 
kaua Ave., Honolulu 14 (1958). 


state 





Idaho: Paul Kaus, 1112 Deakin, 
Moscow (1959). 

Illinois: Helen K. Ryan, Illinois 
Educ. Assn., 100 E. Edwards St., 
Springfield (1960); Paul A. Grigsby, 
supt., Granite City (1959). i 


Indiana: Audrey N. Shauer, 654 Chi- 
cago St., Valparaiso (1960). 

Iowa: Verl Crow, 1906 Allan St., 
Sioux City (1958). 

Kansas: F. L. Schlagle, 
City 16 (1960). 

Kentucky: Mrs. Willie Cassell Ray, 
supt., Shelbyville (1960) . 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, prof. of 


supt., Kansas 


educ., Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge (1959). 

Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin, 
prin., Orono High School, Orono 
(1958). 


Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Sum- 
mit Ave., Hagerstown (1959). 
Massachusetts: Albert M. Johnson, 
Box 193, Granville Rd., Southwick 
(1959). 
Michigan: 
Hillsdale St., 
W. Beedon, 
(1960). 
(Continued on page 406) 


Lillian A. Comar, 183 
Hillsdale (1959) ; Francis 
2171 Denmark, Muskegon 
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—a story of growth— 


co TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
for 
Reading With Phonics 


12 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
au- 
la- Back in 1948, Lippincott led the phonics resur- 
S. gence with the publication of ReEapinc WitH 
Puonics. A short time later the SEATWORK activ- 
ie ity program and PHONETIC PicrurE Carps added 
820 emphasized drill on visual discrimination. 
Ses- 
ood The introduction of the TExT-WorKBOOKsS re- 
— solves our phonics presentation into a complete- 
in-itself, four-level workbook form. Used alone, 
414 or to supplement the teaching of reading, these 
ond, workbooks are the answer to an ideal phonics 
10 program. 
i New ... CLASSROOM TESTED . . . EFFECTIVE 
rt * “TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
= J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
— | Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta 
asst. | 
exec. 


Kala- FROM THE falda 
SEATING 
akin, 


FAMILY OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


linois 
St., Students spend about 15,000 hours in school, from 
igsby, kindergarten through college. They need the best- 
ao designed school furniture you can give them. 
t Chi- American Seating’s CLASSMATE@® line, for ex- 
eS ample, excels for classroom use — improves teacher 
guidance and control, student learning. Note con- 
’ mens venient corner entry to book-box on this unit, also 


self-adjusting back on chair. Write for free full- 

| Ray, color catalog! American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. World’s Leader in Public Seating. 

rof. of 
Baton 
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Vendo Milk Venders “make it easy” 
on our busy teachers. They serve cold, 
fresh milk anywhere and at any time. 
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exciting “space tour” projects 


New booklet, with recording of sound 
effects, meets today’s classroom need 
for ideas and projects that fit in with 
youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


This booklet presents SPACE TOUR 
PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— 
complete with dramatic phonograph 
record of authentic rocket flight and 
other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. 


Students thrill over interplanetary 
trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; 
research; and aids anyone can use 
regardless of science background. 


This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
approach in reaching imaginative 
minds. Included is a source list of 
free and inexpetisive material. Also, 
it gives you a reading guide. 


Chapters cover mood environment; 
visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
models; directidtis for making C/ass- 
room Space Ship, space clothing, 


helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. . 


Your entire group can take part. 

Even Farewell Dinner to parents is 
suggested: invitations, speeches, food. 
It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 


To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED— complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 


For ‘a refreshing, Little “pick up! 


The cool, lively flavor and pleasanf), 


natural chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 


(Continued from page 404) 

Minnesota: Evelyn I. Cowden, 224 
W. Faribault, Duluth (1959). 

Mississippi: H. V. Cooper, supt., 
Vicksburg (1960). 

Missouri: Harold Lickey, 910 S. Red- 
man, Marshall (1960). 

Montana: Gladys V. Johnson, 3229 
4th Ave., S., Great Falls (1958). 

Nebraska: Donald F. Kline, exec. 
secy., Nebraska State Educ. Assn., 605 
S. 14th St., Lincoln 8 (1959). 
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Nevada: Kathleen Griffin, 
Humboldt St., Reno (1960). 

New Hampshire: Mabel M. McKel- 
vey, 164 Pine St., Berlin (1958). 

New Jersey: Lena M. Porreca, prin., 
Jackson Ave. School, Hackensack 
(1958). 

New Mexico: William B. O’Donnell, 
dean, New Mexico College of Agric. 
and Mech. Arts, State College (1958) . 

New York: James A. Cullen, 48 S. 
2nd Ave., Mount Vernon (1960) ; Vir- 
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gil Rogers, dean, school of educ., Syra- 
cuse Univ., Syracuse (1959). 

North Carolina: Earl C. Funderburk, 
supt., Asheville (1959); W. G. Byers, 
Fairview School, Charlotte (1960). — 

North Dakota: A. L. Hagen, supt, 
Box 831, Dickinson (1960). 

Ohio: Lucille Carroll, 348 N. Bever, 
Wooster (1960); Margaret Boyd, 213 
Wilma Ave., Steubenville (1959); 
Ralph S. Miller, 607 W. Sandusky, 
Findlay (1958). 

Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, supt., 
Durant (1958). 

Oregon: Antonia Crater, Newberg 
High School, Newberg (1958). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, 
exec. secy., Pennsylvania State Educ. 
Assn., 400 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg (1960); 
Audrey S. Graham, 517 McNair Ave., 
Pittsburgh 21 (1958); G. Baker 
Thompson, supt. of Delaware Co., 
Court House, Media (1959). 

Puerto Rico: Jose Joaquin Rivera, 
Box 367, Hato Rey (1960). 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence 8 (1959). 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, 
Lancaster (1960). 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 805 W. 
18th St., Sioux Falls (1960). 

Tennessee: Andrew D. Holt, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville (1958); Frank 
E. Bass, exec. secy.-treas., Tennessee 
Educ. Assn., 321 7th Ave. N., Nashville 
(1960). 

Texas: Myrtle M. Hembree, 6770 
Lake Fair Circle, Dallas 14 (1959); 
Cecil L. Yarbrough, supt., Snyder 
(1958) . 

Utah: John C. Evans, Jr., 1621 Bin- 
ford, Ogden (1960). 

Vermont: Esther J. Urie, Williston 
(1959). 

Virginia: Virginia E. Lewis, Cul- 
peper (1959); Joseph B. Van Pelt, 211 
Pine Crest Lane, Bristol (1959). 

Washington: Helen E. Holcomb, 
2214 Broadway, Apt. 10, Vancouver 
(1958) . 

West Virginia: Nan Temple Davis, 
52014 6th Ave., Huntington (1958). 

Wisconsin: S. R. Slade, 1501 Wis 
consin St., Wausau (1959). 

Wyoming: Velma _ Linford, 
supt., Cheyenne (1958). 

Life Directors: Cornelia S. Adair, 
2915 Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; 
Florence Hale, Hotel Davenport, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Frederick M. Hunter, 2288 
Fairmount Blvd., Eugene, Oreg.; Jose- 
phine C. Preston, Burton (King 
County), Wash.; Agnes Samuelson, 722 
Polk Blvd., Des Moines 12; Henry 
Lester Smith, 705 E. 7th St., Blooming: 
ton, Ind.; George D. Strayer, 6 Mercer 
St., Princeton, N.J.; Willis A. Sutton, 
930 Drewry St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Charl Ormond Williams, 2475 Virginia 
Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


state 
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Matertats below are listed for use in 
the observance of Citizenship Day, Sep- 
tember 17. Order publications of the NEA 
and its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 
or less. 

Obtain government publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make money 
orders or checks out to the Superintendent 
of Documents; do not send stamps. 

Single copies of first two items are free 


as long as the supply lasts. Order from 
Citizenship Committee, NEA. MAIL COUPON 
AN 


Gateway to Citizenship. Suggestions, 
D THIS $1.25 BOX 


ideas, and materials to assist interested 


workers in emphasizing the privileges and OF 21 ALL-OCCASION GREETING CARDS 


— of citizenship. Rev. 1948. - Is YOURS 


A Pocketful of Ideas. Packet containing 

inson, § 14 suggested civic practices. 1956. poor aga — me py enemy scarey seceiy Brome oh 
and standard-size cards—in one handy assortment. You would 
gladly pay 15¢ to 25¢ for each if you could find cards of com- 
bo parable beauty and quality elsewhere. Yet all 21 cards—with 21 
“ eet Beliefs Into Action. Guide to political matching envelopes—are yours FREE when you mail the coupon. 

education and action. Rev. 1956. 14p. 10¢. 
1€sse€ F Friends Committee on Natl. Legislation, THIS OFFER MADE TO PROVE 
hville } 104 C St., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. YOU CAN MARE $50°°—$100°° 


% Civic Education: Programs for Adults _. AND MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 
6770 § by Arthur P. Crabtree. Complete approach 


3 Leena d ti dult . What a chance of a lifetime to make EXTRA MONEY FAST by taking 
id  satapeage Fees pes strranngy tng é4p. si. - orders for our new Artistic All-Oscasion and Christmas Greeting 
Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult Educa- werd Jeg evtctiory pop teer a ante in cost = sell pear 
Bin. | ‘ts. Order from NEA. We show you how easy and simple it is to take profitable orders— 
Civil Rights—Time To Turn Theory without experience—in your spare time. 
into Practice. From Vital Issues, a discus- 


liston J sion guide for better informed Americans. LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! ONE TO A FAMILY! 


: June 1957. 4p. 25¢. Center for Information 
Cul} on America, Washington, Conn. ptchrips a full 21-card assortment of All-Occasion Greeting 
t, 211] The Declaration of Independence and Cards ABSOLUTELY FREE when you mail the valuable $1.25 coupon. 
, You don’t pay a single cent for it—now or ever. We'll also send 


Its Story. Booklet contains text of Declar- FREE Imprint Samples and Christmas Assortments ON APPROVAL. 
comb, § ation of Independence and presents brief Rush coupon to: 


ouver | background history of events leading to 


its signing as well as short biographical ARTISTIC CARD Co., Inc. 


Davia sketches of some of the famous men who 164 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


created it. 1955. 37p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. (Ia Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ont.) 
8) . Handbook for Americans by Thomas S. [ sunliknnndliioneentiennneticnmendtinemnattonendiioenssmtonnntiinematieaedtieateee ee 


Wis] Erlenbach. Facts about the history and Wy | j j j j j ; ( VALUE $1.25 Sy f), Delle 


government of our nation. 1957. 56p. $1. NOVOVOVOVOVOVEV | NAV 
state § Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., 


S.E., Washi 3, D.C. } 
\dair, | How To Respect and Display Our Flag. IC CARD CO., INC. 


5 W. Orver following items from addresses 
given: 


Va’ 


. | Contains story of the Stars and Stripes, ; Elmire, 6 
hd brief notes on early American flags, in- 164 Wey d York 


Stam | structions on displaying the flag, and ap- 
» 2288 proved flag customs. 1955. 30p. 20¢. Supt. 
Jose-§ Doc. 
(King Paths to the New World: American 
n, 722 § Immigration—Yesterday, Today and To- 
Henry | ™orrow by Edward Corsi. Rev. 1956. 46p. 
ming: 35¢. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
fercer | B'rith, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
shied USA in New Dimensions by Thomas R. 
"| Carskadon and George Soule. The measure 
Gait and promise of America’s resources. 1957. 
124p. $1.50. School edition, $1.20. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 


(lease Print) 
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AIDS FOR (10) 


American Education Week {7:5 


Packet 
(1) Basic AEW kit—1 copy of each 
manual (items 2, 3 below); AEW poster 
in 2 sizes; samples of other display items 
and publications; information about AEW 
materials. Packet of about 20 items (total 
value, $2.25), $1.50. 


Manuals 


(2) Your Town—on the Map—Planning 
manual contains ideas on what to do, 
when and how. 2 colors, 64p. $1. 

(3) Speaking of ProgienTieaaly mate- 
rials for speakers and writers, focused on 
1957 aEw theme and topics. 32p. 50¢. 


Display Items 


(4) Full-color poster—Attractive design. 
15”x20”. 10¢. 

(5) Full-color poster—30”x40”. Same 
design as smaller poster. 25¢. 

(6) Invitation forms—Designed for pu- 
pils to use in inviting parents to visit 
schools. Space for address. Two colors, 
illustrated. 514x334”. Pkg. of 25, 25¢. 

(7) Lapel buttons—Red, white, and 
blue metal buttons, pin attached. Pkg. of 
100, $2. 

(8) Lapel tags—Colorful reminder to 
visit school, specially designed for those 


Dinner napkins—Corner design 
featuring NEA centennial seal and 1957 
n. Four colors. Soft crepe paper. 
17”x17”. Pkg. of 100, $1. 

(11) Tea napkins—Same as dinner nap- 


‘November 10716 


AEW Poster 


adv. Space for sponsor’s name. Pkg. of 
1,000, $2.50. 

(13) Bumper strip—Blue background; 
“Visit Your School” L Saacancole 8 ink; 
“American Education Week” in white, 
Art spot. Adhesive. 18”x4”. 25¢. 


Mats 


Advertising mats—One mat relating to 
general theme and each daily topic. Suit- 
able for newspaper ads. Width either 2 
or 3 (1l-pica) col., requiring total num- 
ber of agate lines shown—exclusive of 
sponsor’s name. 

(14) Mat A-—TIllus., believe-it-or-not 
school facts. 2 col., 164 lines. 35¢. 

(15) Mat B—Poster design. 28x37 picas, 
85 screen. 50¢. (Glossy of poster free to 
editors upon request.) 

(16) Mat C—srw crossword puzzle. 2 
col., 102 lines. With definitions to be 
printed and l-col. mat. 26 lines for solu- 
tion. 50¢. 

(17) Mat D—General theme, 3 col. 
294 lines. 50¢. 

(18) Mat E-—Sun. topic, 3 col., 327 
lines. 50¢. 

F—Mon. topic, 2 col., 210 
Mat G—Tues. topic, 3 
lines. 50¢. 

(21) Mat H—Wed. topic, 3 
lines. 50¢. 

(22) Mat I—Thurs. topic, 3 
lines. 50¢. 


col., 


who do visit. Red, white, and blue. Strings 
attached. Printed alike on both sides. 
8” diam. Pkg. of 50, 75¢. 

(9) Place mats—Colorful “billboards of 
educational and national progress.” Four 
colors. 1514”x1014”. Pkg. of 100, $2. 


kins except in smaller size. 10”x10”. Pkg. 
of 100, 75¢. 

(12) Flyer fer mailings—Two-color 3”x 
6” flyer with art spot and AEW message. 
To be used by department stores, etc., as 
insert with monthly bills or direct mail 


(23) Mat J—Fri. 
lines. 35¢. 

(24) Mat K-Sat. topic, 2 col., 
lines. 35¢. 


topic, 2 col., 


Stencils 
(25) Pre-cut stencil—Poster design on 


General Mills 

invites you 

to participate in 

the 1957-58 

Betty Crocker Search 
for the American 
Homemaker 

of Tomorrow 


Designed as an aid to both teachers and students, the 
Betty Crocker Search program has won praise and 
support from educators throughout the country. Last 
year, more than 300,000 young women from over 11,000 
public, private and parochial high schools participated 
—almost half of all the high school senior girls in 
America. As in past years, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has placed this activity on 
the approved list of National Contests and Activities 
for 1957-58. 


® To help call attention to the importance of schools in 
American society 


® To help schools instill in young women an appreciation 
of the home 


® To emphasize to students and parents alike the importance 
of homemaking as a career 


* To honor with scholarships girls best representing the 
qualities of a successful homemaker 


REWARDS OF THE SEARCH 
© 4 national scholarships ($5,000, $4,000, $3,000, $2,000) 
totaling $14,000 
® 2 scholarships in each state and the District of Columbia 
totaling $92,000 


® Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of 
State Homemakers of Tomorrow 


® Educational tours of national historic shrines for 49 State 
Homemakers and their teacher advisors , 


© Educational aids for teachers of all subjects 


HOW TO ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL 
If you have not received an enrollment form and full in- 
formation, please write The Betty Crocker Search, 400 
Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. All enrollments must 
be postmarked by October 31, 1957. 
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best quality, legal-length stencil. 7”x714". 
Space for bulletin title, school name, 
etc., 50¢. 

(26) Duplimat—Same as stencil desi 
—for use as bulletin cover, etc. Sent in 


mailing tube. 50¢. 


Motion Pictures 


(27) Section 16—b&w sound film, 16mm, 
134% min. Brief history of education in 
the U.S. with oe for today’s 
schools. Narrated by Raymond Massey. 
Cleared for tv. Produced by Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. $25. 

(28) The Challenge—b&w sound film, 
16mm, 28 min. Presents major findings of 
the White House Conf. on Education. 
Cleared for tv. Produced by Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. $45. 


Movie Trailer and TV Spots 

(29) Tribute to Teachers—From Eisen- 
hower’s address at NEA centennial birth- 
day, party. l-min., 35mm _ motion-picture 
trailer for use in commercial theaters. $10. 

(30) Same, in 16mm width for use as 
Tv spot or in other nontheatrical show- 
ings. $8. 

(31) See You in School—35mm trailer 
featuring Eve Arden. Produced 1956. $10. 
(32) Same, as a Tv spot, 16mm. $8. 

(33) Your Investment in America—35- 
mm trailer featuring Eddie Fisher. Pro- 
duced in 1955. $10. 

(34) Same, as a Tv spot, 16mm. $8. 


Radio Transcriptions 
(35) Two 1314-min. programs—Record- 
ed front and back on a 16” disc, 3314 rpm. 
Professional actors. Fully cleared for 
radio. $10. 


Mail the coupon to: 


Side A: “Premium for the Teacher”—why 
some teachers leave the profession. 

Side B: “School in Trouble”’—the need 
for new school buildings. 


Radio Scripts 
(36) Set of 8 Hae 4st use as live 
broadcasts using local characters. 15 min. 
1.25 


(87-44) Same 8 scripts obtainable sep- 
arately. 20¢ each. 


Plays and- Pageants 

(45) Magical Letters—Primary grades. 
15 chars. with speaking parts and groups. 
16p. 25¢. = 

46) We Make “the Flag—Primary 
grades. Several chars. 12p. 25¢. 

(47) And the Stars Heard—Musical 
play for intermediate grades. 11 chars. 
and group. 20p. 25¢. 

(48) The Search of the Ages—inter- 
mediate grades. Several chars. 20p. 25¢. 

(49) We Pledge Allegiance jr. high 
schools. Numerous short parts and groups. 
16p. 25¢. 

(50) Beachhead for Freedom—Jr. high 
schools. Several chars. 20p. 25¢. 

(51) Seeing Is Believing—Jr. and sr. 
high schools. 9 chars. Variable supporting 
parts. 16p. 25¢. 

(52) Liberty’s Best Friend—Jr. and sr. 
high schools. 10 chars., groups. l6p. 25¢. 

(53) Tex, Two Knuckles, and a Note— 
Sr. high schools. 5 boys, 7 girls. 32p. 35¢. 

(54) Our School Today—High schools. 
17 chars. 16p. 25¢. 

(55) We Hold These Truths—Musical 
play for high schools. Includes original 
music. 11 chars. and groups. 40p. 35¢. 

(56) School Days—Pageant for inter- 
mediate grades or jr. high school. Uses 


verse choir, glee club, several pantomime 
groups. Multilithed. 12p. 25¢. 

(57) The American Way—Pageant for 
jr. and sr. high school. Narrator, choral 
groups, pantomime. Multilithed. l4p. 25¢. 


For Churches 


(58) Program cover—Special cover for 
day’s program or order of service. 2 colors, 
9”x12”, on heavy paper printed on 1 side 
only. Folds to 6”x9” leafiet. Inside can be 
printed or mimeographed. Extra page, 
814"x1l", folds inside. Attractive design, 
suitable for any church. Pkg. of 100, 
$2. 
(59) Church leaflet—Detailed plans for 
special AEW service: sermon outline, re- 
sponsive reading, other program helps, 
other sermon topics, suggested activities, 
selected references. 6p. Pkg. of 25, 35¢. 


Booklets and Leaflets 


(60) AEW, PGL #59—History, pur- 
poses, accomplishments, sponsorship of 
AEW. 3”x5”. l6p. Pkg. of 25, $1. Single 
copy, 5¢. 

(61) How’s Business?—Illustrated facts 
on relation of schools and business, based 
on U.S. Chamber of Commerce report, 
Schools—An Investment in People. 3144"x 
54", ay eles of 50, $2. Single copy 5¢. 

(62) erican Legion leaflet—Planning 
suggestions for Legion officers and com- 
mittees. Single copy on request. 

(63) Planning leaflet—For azw com- 
mittees. Single copy on request. 

(64) Fact book on adult education— 
For educators, ministers, editorial writers, 
etc. 16p. Single copy on request. 

(65) Adult ucation folder—Facts, 
planning suggestions for adult education 
leaders. Single copy on request. 


: Here’s General Motors’ newest educational booklet 


“THE STORY of POWER” 


an instructional aid 


* 51 PAGES 


Covers the story of power 
from cave man to atomic 
man. Gives a full description 
of the many different kinds 
of power man has used—and 


% 11 CHAPTERS 


% 71 COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


uses today— including jet, 
nuclear, and solar power. 
Quantities are limited. To get 
your free copy, fill in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


; Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 


grade. I plan to use it to teach 


Please send me a copy of The Story of Power. I plan to use it for the 


Cy SE ERE SIRNAS LEAR ELE CIPO. * SERRA AS IEE AO SN 
CE AEDES SLR MARTA EME OTe OE 
PRR ca Nas 2S Araceae SO a RACAL ey vee DUB ttre Ee TE Ot BE 
Riis eens shitncetntrinrictacintiinacatieaasitanctiiinrtacciaisaiila tad 


Educational Relations Section 
Public Relations Staff—Dept. 303 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





for teachers 
school administrators 


LONGMANS 
New York 3 


presents 


parents 
social workers 
psychologists 


CUTTS and MOSELEY 
TEACHING THE 
DISORDERLY PUPIL 


methods of 
successful 
teachers 

in helping 
the pupil 
to adjust 


LAST MINUTE POSITIONS 


Actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities at all 
levels and subjects Croashias. a College and 
Administrative positi jobs—Graduate 
Awards—Student Aid). + GRUSADE, a month 

Journal gives complete job-data plus salaries. N 

FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, 
schoo! and library vacancies listed FREE. Highly 
recommended by 1000's of educators since ‘52. 

2 issues $2.00 12 issues (yriy.) $5.00 


& WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards prepared for 
teachers and librarians to subsidize the continua- 
tion of their education in over 200 Universities, 42 
States, and 5! Foreign Countries. Choose the loca- 
tion and stud y you prefer. informs you of the 
amount, conditions, how, and to whom you apply. 
PRE-PPBLICATION PRICE 
Before Nov. 15, ’57 $1.50 
REGUL.R PRICE 
After Nov. 15, ’57 $2.00 
CRUSADE, Dept. N157 
Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn 22, N.Y. 


FREE FILMS! 


on World Affairs 
for 
Social Studies Classes 


@ “LIFELINES U. S. A.” 


The Merchant Marine Story 
26 mins. 


- “SU = 


A Pipeline Brings Progress to Pakistan 
262 mins. Color 


@ “A CHANGING LIBERIA” 


A New Look at this African Democracy 
27 mins. Color 


@ “THE LIVING CIRCLE” 


The Interdependence of the Americas 
13% mins. Color 


@ “BANANAS? SI, SENOR” 
Bananas and the Americas 
13% mins. Color 


These are just a few of the more than 225 
FREE a wevailable! 


Send for our ‘57-’58 catalog— 
Order Films and Catalog 
from Dept. NJ 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Ridgefield, N. J. LaGrange, Ili. 
Broad at Elm 561 Hiligrove Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Dallas 2, 
799 Stevenson St. 1108 Jackson St. 


Color 


I Think You'll Like These Books 


Grace W. Gilman 
Librarian, Lincoln Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


From the overwhelming abundance of re- 
cent books, I have picked a few that for 
me were blessed with the gift to please 
and to bring inner refreshment. Except for 
one title, the books listed below are not 
profound or world-shaking. But they 
possess integrity and distinction—always 
rare attributes. 

Mississippi Calling, Virginia Louise 
Eifert. Absorbing biography of a great 
river—the most feared, most loved, and 
most fateful river in our history. Dodd, 
Mead. 1957. $4. 

The Silver Spoon, Edwin Gilbert. An 
American family of fabulous wealth, 
whose silver spoon is more than slightly 
tarnished, is the basis of a strong charac- 
ter novel. Lippincott, 1957. $4.95. 

Far, Far the Mountain Peak, John Mas- 
ters. A novel with the age-old question, 
what is victory and what is defeat? Absorb- 
ing writing of India and England in a 
bygone era. Viking. 1957. $5. 

The Lady, Conrad Richter. As beautiful 
in its way as is Willa Cather’s Lost Lady. 
This lady, however, lived out her destiny 
in New Mexico of 100 years ago. Fine 
novelette. Knopf. 1957. $3. 

“Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What 
Did You Do?” “Nothing.” Robert Paul 
Smith. Adult reading for anyone who 
thinks he understands children. Norton. 
1957. $2.95. 

Give Us This Day, Sidney Stewart. The 
best book to come out of World War II. 


ore ee ee ewe ere 


The Philippines, Bataan, Japan—all seen 
thru the eyes of an American captive. A 
mixture of heroism, unbelievable suffer- 
ing, and saving faith. Norton. 1957. $3.50. 

Durable Fire, Howard Swiggett. The 

author’s latest novel on big business and 
the lives of those who make the wheels 
move. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1957. $4. 
- Further Fables for Our Time, James 
Thurbere The foibles and problems of 
our day dressed up in humorous and 
ironic small tales. Simon & Schuster. 1956. 
$3.50. 

Interplay of East and West, Barbara 
Ward. With its clarity of expression and 
deep passion for truth, this is top-bracket 
writing on a difficult but vital subject. 
Undoubtedly the most important book on 
this brief list. Norton. 1957, $3.50. 

Things of This World, Richard Wilbur. 
Poetry that says things. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1957. $3. 

This list was prepared thru the coop- 
eration of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The books listed may be purchased 
from their publishers, whose addresses can 
be obtained in school or public libraries. 

Books other than textbooks can be more 
conveniently and economically purchased 
thru book jobbers. Schools and libraries 
which regularly buy from one book jobber 
or bookstore receive discounts based on 
the volume of their purchases. Lists of 
book jobbers can be obtained from state 
library agencies. 


Don’t Fall in Love—With a Method 


So you’RE just starting to teach 
this fall! Altho I have no magic 
formula to insure your success as 
a brand-new teacher, I can give 
you one piece of advice: Don’t fall 
in love with one method. 

Some educators seem to have fall- 
en in love with a special theory— 
even if it is the theory that all 
theory is bad—and they are trying 
to cure every teaching malady with 
their particular bottle of medicine. 
There is nothing wrong with most 
theory; the difficulty comes in its 
rigid application. 

If I were instructing a child in 
the care of a rug, I might tell him 
not to pour water on it. Yet, if the 
rug were burning, pouring water 
on it could be very sensible. 

The same principle holds in 
teaching. For example, you may 
have been told to employ intrinsic 
motivation and to scorn the use of 
extrinsic motivation. But suppose 


you are not able to motivate some§: 
-of your pupils intrinsically. In such 


cases, extrinsic motivation may be 
better than none at all. 

What I am trying to say is this: 
Strive for the best, but if you can- 
not attain it, do the next best. 
Also remember that what is best in 
one situation may not be the best 
in another. Having your carefully 
formulated plans is all right as long 
as they are flexible. 

Motoring is a more efficient 
means of travel than riding horse- 


Coz#wler.b ee, - 4 s4 «= 


back. But if the roads are very§A 


bad, maybe you can cover more 
ground on a horse. 

There are no best methods. Some 
are merely better than others. And 
the so-called poor method may be 


the only sensible one to use in cer-fj 


tain situations. 

—MARION W. ROSS, commercial 
teacher, Midland (Ind.) High 
School. 
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ALA’s Revised 
Basic Book Collections 


Recocnizep as authoritative guides 
for buying basic books for school 
libraries, the American Library As- 
sociation’s Basic Book Collections 
are designed to fill the need of 
small and medium-sized schools 
which may not have the services of 
trained librarians. 

Each collection is a selected an- 
notated list, arranged by subject, 
of the best titles in all areas. The 
elementary and junior-high collec- 
tions include approximately 1000 
titles; the high-school titles number 
about 1500. The books were chosen 
by experienced school librarians 
working on. subcommittees of ALA’s 
editorial committee. 

The ALA committee of editors 
called on specialists among teachers 
for assistance in compiling each of 
the collections. These consultants 
helped in achieving a distribution 
of titles which best meet the de- 
mands of curriculum enrichment 
and of reading interest, including 
recreational reading. 

Represented among special con- 
sultants were these NEA groups: 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Other educational organ- 
izations assisting the ALA were the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International and the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English. 

In addition to the classified books, 


is:feach of the collections includes a 
-flist of magazines recommended by 
-§the Magazine Evaluation Commit- 


tee of the American Association of 
School Librarians, an ALA division. 
The high-school collection also in- 
cludes “Selection Aids for Audio- 
Visual Materials.” 

The following Basic Book Col- 


“Elections may be ordered from the 


American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago 11: 

A Basic Book Collection for Ele- 
mentary Grades (sixth edition). 
1956. 144p. $2. 

A Basic Book Collection for Jun- 


‘fior High Schools (second edition) . 


1956. 144p. $2. 

A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools (sixth edition) . 1957. 204p. 
$2.75. 


FOUNDED 
IN 1867 


Ginn and Company 


continues its proud publishing record 
in its 90th year 


Ginn and Company has anticipated and served many needs 
in its 90 years of service to the schools of America. 


In the year 1957 it began publishing a major 
revision of one of its most successful series. 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 


In the year 1957 more schools than ever be- 
fore will be using this fine series which helps 
you develop the basic reading skills soundly 
and well. 


Sales 
Offices: INN 


New York 11 ET 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
Palo Alto 
Toronto 7 


ASIC 
ETTER 


EADERS 
ESULTS 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office, Boston 


U. S. © AFRICA® ALASKA © HAWAII © MEXICO ® CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


GROUP & INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
ACADEMIC CREDIT 


Division of Travel Service 

Department J 

National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For itineraries and 
other information write 


PACIFIC CIRCLE e WEST INDIES @ EUROPE © CANADA e ROUND THE WORLD 
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SHANTY BOAT 


Os 


A novel holiday 


afloat—cruising inland 
through tropical Florida. 
One Week $90 
For illustrated booklet and rates, write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628T, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Eighth Year” 


COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 


Proj jector 


A 
100x Magnifying 
ae aaie ee aeisstt! 


NEW! Electri 
tical Instrume: neat pro joo & 


Enlarges terial Mp8 
3 4-in. to y Baxao in. — 
in hundreds of ge bom 
businesses. Also 
easy trom an “copy 
Enameled steel, 1OxT ue” hig! 
Quality 2” focusing lens. Stand- 
110 eae Money 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 578, Detroit 7, Mich. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


-- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 345, Chicago 26, Ill. 


MODELING DOUGH 
COLORS BLEND! 
NON-TOXIC! 


ae 


Write on school or 
organization letterhead 
RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. 

CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Insurance for Retired Teachers 


HE program of group hospital 
Sad surgical insurance for mem- 
bers of the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association (an NEA depart- 
ment) has recently had its first an- 
niversary. The nrta’s forward step 
in insurance protection for older 
people merits thé close attention of 
teachers still active in their profes- 
sion who may one day retire and 
join the NRTA. © 

The need for this type of insur- 
ance for members was evidenced by 
the instantaneous and overwhelm- 
ing response to the original an- 
nouncement. At present, over 15,- 
000 persons are insured, and it is 
anticipated that this number will 
exceed 25,000 by the end of 1957. 


In its first year, more than 2,500 | 


claims approximating $300,000 
were paid, and each month hun- 
dreds more are being paid. We are 
justly proud of the rapidity with 
which these claims are being proc- 
essed. 

The nrTA group plan costs $5 a 
month for a member, and the 
spouse may be insured for another 
$5 monthly premium. Benefits pay- 
able are for hospital room and 
board, miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses, ambulance service, emer- 
gency out-patient care for accidents, 
and for scheduled surgical opera- 
tions as well. 

Upon my insistence as president 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 390) 


mand Report (Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation). Compiled by NEA Research 
Div., edited by T. M. Stinnett. Tenth 
annual study of teacher supply and de- 
mand in the United States. Mar. 1957. 
48p. $1. Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 


School Administration 


Administration in the Small Com- 
munity School edited by Stephen 
Knezevich. A. reyiew of distinctive 
problems and opportunities in admin- 
istering the 12-grade school in the small 
community. 1957 yearbook of the Dept. 
of Rural Education. 163p. $3. Dept. of 
Rural Education. 

Classroom Teachers Speak on Merit 
Rating. Report of the Study Confer- 
ence on Merit Rating sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 


of the nrTA, this plan differs from 
many other hospital and surgical 
plans in these respects: 

1, A member remains insured re. 
gardless of age. 

2. No individual policy can be 
cancelled except for nonpayment of 
premiums. 

3. No medical examination or 
past medical history is required of 
a member who enrols when eligi- 
ble. 

These features and a full item- 
ized list of benefits are plainly given 
in a brochure sent to members of 
the NRTA. 

Since the incidence of illness and 
accident among retired folks is 
greater than among those still ac. 
tive, insurance companies are nor. 
mally not eager to include elderly 
people in experimental group proj-§ 
ects. This is one reason the NRTA 
plan is notable. 

Retired teachers are helping 
greatly in building the experience, 
facts, and data necessary for an ex- 
tension of such programs for the 
elderly on sound actuarial founda- 
tions. Because of this, the plan will 
probably come to be known as the 
pioneer hospital and surgical plas 
for retired Americans. 

—ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS, president, 
NEA’s National Retired Teachers 
Association, and editor of the 
NRTA Journal, 


ers, Nov. 23-24, 1956, Washington, 
D.C. 1957. 14p, 25¢. Order from NEA. 


School Architecture 


1957 School Building Film Strip. 
Based on the school-building archi- 
tectural exhibit at the American Assn. 
of School Administrators’ National 
Convention, Atlantic City, Feb. 1957. 
137 frames. $6.. No discounts, No 4r- 
rangements for rental. Not sent on ap- 
proval. AASA. 


School Public Relations 


Action and Reaction: Public Rela 
tions for Educational Secretaries. 
Beamed specifically to Girl Fridays 
in school systems and colleges. Pub 
lished jointly by the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Secretaries and the 
National School Public Relations As 
sociation. 1957. 32p. $1.25. Free to 
NAES members and to Public Relations 
Leadership subscribers. NsPRA. 
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Education Goes to the Fair. This 
manual assists teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to make effective use of 
state, county, and local fair programs 
as a means of calling the attention 
of the public to the school program. 
1957. 17p. 50¢. Order from NEA. 

Public Relations Gold Mine. Round- 
up of the brightest school public-rela- 
tions ideas of 1957, with tips on every- 
thing from all-out campaigns to parent- 
teacher columns. 64p. $1.25. NsPRA. 

School—1957. Includes digests of 
magazine articles and broadcasts which 
have appeared in The School Bell and 
serves the public-relations worker as 
an idea source. 64p. $1.25. NsPRA. 


Secondary Education 


Outdoor Education for American 
Youth. Bulletin No. 229. Program of 
outdoor education for the secondary 
school. Prepared in cooperation with 
the American Assn. for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. May 
1957. $1.50 (50% discount to mem- 
bers of Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals). NAssP. 

Principles and Procedures in the 
Secondary School. Bulletin No. 226. 
Articles on secondary-school adminis- 
tration. Feb. 1957. 272p. $1.50 (50% 
discount to NASSP members). NAssP. 

The Two-Year Junior High School 


(reprint from NASSP Bulletin). Survey 
of status, organization, and principals’ 
preferences. 1957. 20p. 20¢. Nassp. 


Teachers Salaries 


Merit Salary Schedules for Teachers. 
From the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Vol. 8, No. 2. A comprehensive 
survey of case examples. June 1957. 
83p. $1. NCTEPs. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of 
Urban School Employees, 1956-57. Re- 
search Bulletin. Presents, by popula- 
tion groupings of school districts, 
average salaries of classroom teachers 
and supervisory and administrative 
school employees, trends in these 
salaries, range and distribution, re- 
lationships, and information on salary 
schedules. April 1957. 32p. 50¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 


Teacher Tenure 


Trends in Teacher Tenure thru 
Legislation and Court Decision. Ex- 
amines progress made in such phases 
of tenure as probationary service, dis- 
missals, tenure proceedings, and ap- 
peals from schoolboard decisions. In- 
cludes state-by-state citations to tenure 
laws and citations to recent tenure 
cases. 1957. 55p. $1. NEA Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 
Order from NEA. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


A GET-ACQUAINTED game is a good 
way to begin the very first session of 
a class. I've found it effective with 
all ages, from first-graders to grad- 
uate students. 

Here’s how it works: 

Have the class discuss the things 
they would like to know about each 
other: name, address, where they’re 
from, special interests or holies, 
and the like. Depending on the age 
level, you may get ideas such as 
“favorite movie star” or “profes- 
sional ambitions.” List all sugges- 
tions on the board. 

Pair off members of your class, 
trying to put people together who 
do not know each other. Include 
yourself in one of the pairs. 

Have pupils interview each other 
for about 10 minutes. Encourage 
them to write down their informa- 
tion. 

Have each student report to the 
class what he has found out about 
his partner. 

That’s all there is to it. But for 
all its simplicity, it accomplishes 
more than any other technique I’ve 
ever tried. 
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1. It immediately gives each pu- 
pil the feeling that he is important 
—important enough to be inter- 
viewed and introduced to the class. 

2. The teacher becomes estab- 
lished as a member of the group. 

3. The individual is not put on 
the spot. Instead of introducing 
himself —an embarrassing proce- 
dure —he is talking about some- 
body else. Even the shy youngster 
will be likely to do his part when 
he stands up with a classmate. 

4. The student starts to gain a 
comfortable sense of belonging. Al- 
ready he has begun a friendship 
with another individual. 

5. Both teacher and pupils learn 
many things about each other. Com- 
mon interests are seized upon; un- 
usual hobbies or experiences lead 
to further investigation. 

6. Full class participation is ob- 
tained at the first session. Every- 
body has had a chance to speak un- 
der conditions that hold no threat 
of grading or criticism. 

—PEARL S. LUPIN, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Delaware, 
Newark. 


YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Is it costing too much? 
We can print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our 
service is prompt. 
A. G. Halldin Co., Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 


. 

New Art Teaching Ideas 
Make your art teaching easier, more 
exciti Use the ine over 25,000 
ul teachers do to get classroom- 
tested methods. Each issue brings | 
—_ and ideas. Subscribe to School Arts 
y—10 issues (Sept.—. = $6.00. 
Pay now or we'll gladly in » 

Order today from: 


SCHOOL ARTS 
879 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Pencils- © 
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aida | 
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en 


CIRO aT ere 3S 








different 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS +308, 'X,” diameter of 
wood, .166 diameter of lead, black 
finish. 

For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, ',” diameter of wood, 
-186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 


» For sample kit and complete informo- 7 
| tion om the Dixon School line, write: | 





Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division—EDN-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, 
and all institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 

For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 

the easy. modern way Esch truck 

handles either tables or chairs Construe- 

Transport Storage tion of Truck No TSC permits storage 

Truck No. TS eam: a 

Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 

types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
A new 

periodical 

of unusual 
interest 

to teachers 


Best + 4 


Articles + 
& Stories+ 


Reprinting, in full, superior ar- 
ticles and stories from literary, 
scientific and industrial journals 
not circulated on the newsstands. 
Contents chosen from nomina- 
tions of magazines’ own editors. 
Cover small-circulation _ quality 
magazines from A to Y. A in- 
cludes American Scholar, AAUP 
Bulletin, American Editor. Ari- 
zona Quarterly—Y is for Yale 
Review—between them range 
America’s leading journals of 
thought and opinion. Charter 
subscribers enrolled now receive 
Vol. I No. 1 in October 1957. By 
subscription only, ten issues an- 
nually, $4.50 the year, check or 
money order to Best Articles & 
Stories, Inc., 1757 Devon Lane, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


A croup of teachers from the 
Cheltenham Township School Dis- 
trict, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, supplied the items for this 
month’s ‘“‘Here’s an Idea.”’ Catherine 
Geary, director of elementary 
schools, and Frances Link, coordina- 
tor for the secondary schools, served 
as coordinators. 


Me, Myself, and You 

For our first-graders, “me” is the 
starting point toward many happy 
learning experiences. 

Each child brings in a small re- 
cent picture of himself which he 
mounts on sturdy oak-tag paper. 
Then he tells the class something 
about himself. The teacher prints 
his story under the picture, keeping 
the language on a first-year level. 
The child dearns to read not only 
his own story but all the others. 

—LILLIAN L. FOX, second grade, 
Myers School... 


Slide Rule for Learning 


Maxine a “slide rule” of two 
rulers placed on a desk, one partly 
overlapping the other, is a practical 
way to start teaching children how 
to add and subtract number com- 
binations thru 12. 

Addition example: Add 5 and 3. 
Place 0 on top ruler beside 5 on 
bottom ruler; then find 3 on top 
ruler. The answer is 8 on bottom 
ruler, directly beside 3. 

Subtraction example: 8 take 
away 3. Place top ruler so that 3 is 
directly beside 8. The answer is 5, 
found directly beside the 0 of top 
ruler. 

—PAUL WHITELEY, 
Lynnewood School. 


principal, 


Literary Chain 


AN ovp parlor game may start lit- 
erary ideas flowing. 

On slips of paper (as many as 
there are children) write any three 
related words, such as: waiter, 
broken dishes, restaurant; airplane, 
map, jungle; candle, old woman, 
door; and other combinations. 

Divide the class into groups of 


four children each. Each child the 
draws a folded slip and begins writ 
ing a story around the three wordy 

At a signal, composition pape 
and slips are switched within ead 
group, and the next pupil continue 
the story. This goes on until every 
one in all the groups has contrib 
uted. The four finished master 
pieces of each group are then read 
aloud to see how the stories turned 
out. 

—ELAINE C. FRIEDBERG, fifth grade 
Shoemaker School. 


Chalking Up the News 


Every morning before school, st 
dents of my seventh-grade hom 
room write a “newspaper,” For 
Seven Facts, on a corner section @ 
the chalkboard. Under the heading 
“News,” a student writes the natio 
al or international news item whic 
the group as a whole decides is i 
portant. Under “Gossip” are tidbit 
about the students themselves o 
their class activities. 

Other classes, coming into thé 
room during the day, read the new 
paper, make comments, and som 
times add items. 

—RUTH EHRLICH, 
homeroom, Elkins 


High School. 


seventh-grad 
Park Junio 


Book Reports To Snare Reade 


Pupis in my class write boa 
reports for which they design and 
illustrate mock bookjackets. Thg 
illustrations are mounted on co 
struction paper, 9” x 18”, folded in 
half, with a three-inch flap on each 
side. The book report is copied or 
these flaps. 

Completed jackets make an at 
tractive display, interest other st 
dents in reading the books, and 
furnish visible proof of the varie 
of fiction in our school library. 

—MRS. STANLEY J. WATKINS, Eng 
lish-social studies, Elkins Park 
Junior High School. 


How Big Is an Acre? 


My pupits wanted to know how 
big an acre of ground really is. 

They went outdoors and mea 
ured a square piece of ground t 
size. A student was then placed al 
each corner so that the entire clas 
could see the size of an acre. 

—ELSIE M. ACKER, mathemati 
teacher, Thomas Williams Juniot 
High School. 
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Mothers’ Vacation Plea 


Teachers, dear teachers, come back 
to the schools; 

Return from your various ultima 
Thules; 

Shoulder your duties to all our 
small beauties; 

Restore us to sanity (if not to 
vanity); 

Take on our young ones, our some- 
times unstrung ones; 

It’s your turn to polish these jewels. 


All summer long we have watched 
life and limbs; 

We have guarded and guided our 
Jennys and Jims; 

We've loved and we've clouted, 
talked softly and shouted; 

Our spirit’s exhausted, our patience 
defrosted; 

Please come and take them—to 
make them or break them; 

Regather the hers and the hims. 


Teachers, dear teachers, come back 
and surround them; 

You, only you, know the way to 
confound them; 

Take back our treasure, restore us 
to leisure 

From nine until three to sweep up 
the debris. 

Return, education! 
thru vacation; 

The children are yours—come im- 
pound them! 
—MARY BRIM HESS, East Berlin, 

Conn. 


We’ve lived 


“YOV’RE DOING A BEAVTIFVL JOB, 
BORGVLVS!” 
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TEACHING POSITIONS 


for Sept. 1958 
NEW—MODERN—1200-PUPIL 
HIGH SCHOOL 

located in a rapidly growing suburban Roches- 
ter, New York area where no high school has 
existed. 
Enjoy the advantages of a famous cultural and 
a i. eae i 

nities for professional gro , 
Sa cubertineed and inauaniinonend teachers 
are now being 4 for employment begin- 
ning in September 
If interested in this challenge of helping to 
organize a new school system, write for ap- 
plication blank and for further information to: 
Dr. Merton J. Merring, District Principal 
East Irondequoit Central Schools 
37 Attleboro Road - 
Rochester 9, New York 


NEA: THE FIRST 100 YEARS 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
SEE PAGE 354 


MEMBER NAT A 


BiG WORLD CHART 


Gives nearly 5,000 facts in 39 
columns on the latest. geographic, 
economic, political, and social in- 
formation comparing 88 countries 
of the world. Two colors; large, 
readable type; 50 by 37 inches; 
$2.00. 


CiVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


ECONOMY TOURS OF EUROPE 
Complete itineraries now available for 1958 
circle tours: 

GRAND—June 8 to August 25 and June 25 to 
September 12: 

18 countries; round-trip steamship passage $1,195 
HIGHLIGHTS—June 17 to August 10 and july 
2 to August 25: 

12 countries; round-trip steamship passage $ 975 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE—June 17 to August 19 and 
July 1 to September 2 

18 countries; round-trip air passage ....$1,295 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE—June 16 to July 28 and 
June 23 to August 4: 

14 countries: round-trip air passage ....$1,095 
Britain, Scandinavia and Italy on all itineraries. 
Prices include ali daily expenses from American port 
and Luxury motorcoaches, excelient hotels and 


meals, extensive sighteccing and entertainment. Ex- 
pertly conducted throughout. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Reidar Dittmann, P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 


If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
let uy, Dome = ag hays oo 
you deserve. We will publis 
TALENT your BOOK—we eX een, 
print, promote, advertise an 
AOU CREE sell it! Good royalties. 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NE9 
200 Vorick St., W. Y. 14 


Best Book 
Contest you 
$1600 Cash Awards. Au Types of manuscripts invited. 


For contest rules and details of famous publishing plan, 
write for Brochure NE, or send manuscript. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


1540 W. JEFERSON sh 
 , _ PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
In the Valloy of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARLLOMA and the GREAT 500 YWEST 


BUY COSMETICS WHOLESALE & SAVE OVER HALF! 


Buy DIRECT from the Manufacturer of finest cosmetics and actually SAVE OVER HALF the regular 
retail oe Exclusive Direct-to-Customer quality cosmetics give you 5 wonderful skin-treatment 


items 
PRODUCT: 


SKIN FRESHENER 
DEEP PORE CLEANSER 
ISTURE if" see 
BRICATING CREME 
ND & BODY LOTION 


mo 
tu 
HA 


Regular Retail List Price 
Just im 


t usually sell for $10.00 plus $1.00 Tax. All of these lovel 
yours, for a limited time only, for just a A wm an unconditional manedig * manual 


high-fashion beauty-cids are 
YOuR 


$11.00 $6.00 $5.00 
ine! $11.00 worth of everything you need for a beautiful com — for just $5.00 in- 


cluding Tax and Postage! Send only $5.00 TODAY by check or money-or 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD LABORATORIES, INC. 


700-19, Prudential Bi 
Distributors wanted! Outstanding opportuni ity to an exe 


ie, Mousten 25, Texas. 


s. ee en ‘dignified and fitable career in _ 


spare time — &@ permanent income. No age limit; no car or experience necessary; full or part-time; day-ti 





W HEN I was in the first grade, long 
ago, we used to buy Lucky Let- 
ters at a cent apiece. Lucky Letters were 
small brown envelopes containing 
fair-to-middling candy and wonderful 
prizes. Trinkets similar to charms for 
bracelets, these prizes marked the 
breathless climax of a week's anticipa- 
tion. 

In high school, my idea of real 
splurging was a five-cent cherry phos- 
phate. This luxury we could by no 
means afford every day, but several 
afternoons a week my best friend and 
I would go to the corner drugstore 
and grandly order one cherry phos- 
phate with two straws. For an hour, as 
we reviewed the day’s happenings at 
Maryville High, we would take turns 
sipping. 

When the time came to pay, we 
couldn’t always scrape up five pennies 
between us. Then we would produce 
a two-cent stamp, saved for just such 
an emergency. Three pennies and a 
stamp served as legal tender. 


In THOsE days my name was Sandi- 
son, which is a Scotch surname straight 
from the auld country. Since then, my 
Scotch label has been relinquished, but 
my Scottish tendencies remain, as can 
testify the man responsible for the 
name change. 

He is embarrassed by episodes like 
this: The waitress inquires about des- 
sert. Hoping I’ve read the menu 
wrong, I ask, “Does it come with the 
meal?”’ When her answer shows that 
my hopes were in vain, I say, ‘‘No, 
thank you.” 

Now, as you can readily see, while 
this verra, verra tightfisted parsimoni- 
ousness may not add to my prestige in 
a restaurant, it does help to show my 
qualification for speaking as a penny 
pincher. 


THEREFORE, as something of an ex- 
pert on the subject, I ask: Are you in- 
terested in bargains? 

Let me tell you about a three-cent 
bargain. You didn’t know, probably, 
that you could do much with three pen- 
nies these days except get weighed 
three times. Even the three-cent stamp 
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(so the papers say) threatens to go the 
way of the two-cent stamp and the 
Lucky Letter and the cherry phosphate. 


Burt invest three cents a day in your 
national professional organization and 
you get much. You get a greater, 
stronger teaching profession. 


For three cents a day (at Wash- 
ington prices, that’s seven cents less 
than a cup of coffee) you improve edu- 
cational opportunities for children, 
help teacher welfare, and strengthen 
the schools upon which our democracy 
rests. 


For that three cents a day you 
finance educational research unsur- 
passed in significance. This research, 
used by you or your colleagues or your 
schoolboard, can make a difference in 
the effectiveness of your teaching, can 
make a difference in your salary sched- 
ule, in your tenure or retirement status, 
in your teacher load. 


For that three cents a day you 
support a publishing program by the 
largest publisher of educational mate- 


rials in the world. This up-to-daté and © 


balanced professional literature enables 
you to enrich and improve the instruc- 
tion in your classroom. 


For that three cents a day you 
provide a public-relations program 
which brings the problems and poten- 
tialities of education before the Ameri- 
can people thru all the mass media— 
radio, TV, newspapers, magazines, mov- 
ies, films. You stimulate fine working 


EXCITING MOMENT 


What was the most exciting moment 
of your teaching career? The time the 
tornado hit your school building? Or 
the instant that Tommy, after days of 
struggling with square root, suddenly 
got the hang of it? 

In 150 words or less, describe your 
most exciting moment. Send to Section 
B, NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Sorry, no entries 
will be returned. 

To the writer of the best statement 
(i.e., the one JOURNAL editors consider 
most exciting) received each month, we 
will send an autographed copy of Ed- 
gar B. Wesley’s centennial volume, 
NEA: The First Hundred Years. Some 
of the prize-winning statements will 
be published in the JouRNAL. 


relationships between educators ang 
laymen. 


For that three cents a day yo 
maintain intensive legislative endeavo 
which, eventually and inevitably, wi 
convince Congress that the children 
this nation are as important as high 
ways and soil banks. You influence fed 
eral legislation that affects childre 
and the schools. 


For that same three cents a da 
you contribute to the upbuilding 
your profession. Thru field servic 
conferences, workshops, departmen 
committees, and commissions, you cor 
sider problems, seek solutions, ex 
change ideas. From these experience 
in working with your fellow teache 
from all over the country, you achiey 
higher educational standards. 


ALL this you get for three cents 
day. (As a matter of fact, the price taj 
is less than three cents. The figure i 
really 2.7 cents.) This is what you ge 
—plus one thing more: You get th 
Opportunity to put in your two cent 
worth (your 2.7 cents worth). 

.When you. put in your two cent 
worth, you support a democratic pro 
fessional organization which is respon 
sive to your expressions of need anj 
interest. You have a part in chartin 
the course of your Association for th 
next year or decade. 

The National Education Associatio 
is every day making decisions, deter 
mining policies, taking action. Th 
question is: Are you going to have 
part, thru payment of dues and th 
participation, in these decisions 
these policies and these actions 
will affect the future of education? 

When you put in your two cent 
worth, you have a voice that is heard 
You make a difference. Frances E. Wi 
lard once said that some people 
weather vanes indicating which w 
the winds blow; other people ar 
mountains determining which way 
winds blow. For 2.7 cents you can kt 
a mountain. 


How else can you get so much fo 
your money? 
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In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889, an old woman 
lay waiting for death. “Well,” she said in amused wonder, “‘if 
this is dying, there is nothing very unpleasant about it.”” And 
the book closed for one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable women America has produced. 







































y yo Her story began on a night very long ago when, as a Quaker 
deavo girl in Nantucket, Maria Mitchell discovered a comet—and got 
y, Wi a gold medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 
Ken d Overnight she became a celebrity. But many people, wedded 
his to the popular notion of woman as a “household ornament,” 
er: regarded Maria as an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery 
ce fet as only an accident. 
uildre That was because they didn’t know Maria Mitchell. At 12 she 
could regulate a ship’s chronometer; at 17 she understood 
Bowditch’s “Practical Navigator’ and was studying science in 
a da self-taught French, German and Latin. In time she would 
ing ¢ become the first woman member of the American Academy of 
servic Arts and Sciences, the first woman astronomy professor—in 


Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a member forever of 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work with growing 
success in the crusade to make American women free. 
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hal No one these ~~ would question the rewards of Maria 
ay Mitchell’s crusade. Women today enrich every level of public 


achic life. And, in family life, they guard financial security two times 


out of three. One reason, probably, why their families have more 


THE UNLAPYLIKE BEHAVIOR than $40,000,000,000 saved—in guaranteed-safe United States 





cents avings Bonds. 

rice t \ | \ | Women know there is no safer way to save. Trust them. 
gure d OF ARIA ITCHELL Through — Savings or at your bank, start your Bond pro- 
you ge gram, too. Today. 

get th Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond 


purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 3'4% interest when held to 
maturity. It earns higher interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older. 
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PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 
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“Coke” is a registered trade-mark. Copyright 1957 The Coca-Cola Comp 


Coca-Cola puts you at your sparkling best 


With Coca-Cola on hand, ice-cold, you’re always ready to 
serve your guests the refreshment almost everyone prefers. 
With its real great taste and delightful little lift, Coke puts 
your friends and you at your sparkling best. Nothing else SIGN OF GOOD TAS 
says *‘Make yourself at home” quite like serving Coca-Cola. 
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